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Editorial 


CoLLEGE COURSES IN VERGIL 


One of the many committees organized by the American Clas- 
sical League for the celebration in the United States of the Ver- 
gilian Bimillennial is a committee on the promotion of the more 
advanced study of this poet in college curricula. In pursuance of 
this objective, a committee of fifteen representative classical schol- 
ars, selected with reference to geographical distribution, has 
drafted and sent to the Latin departmental heads of all colleges 
and universities a letter setting forth the facts leading up to the 
proposed celebration, the arrangements now making for this, and 
in particular the claims of Vergil for a more extensive and inten- 
sive study of his works than the traditional year of high-school 
study alone can possibly provide. 

The colleges are asked to report upon the present status of 
Vergil in their curricula, with a description of courses now being 
offered, and, if such courses are not already offered, to arrange 
if possible for these, at least during the scholastic year of the cele- 
bration ; though it is earnestly to be hoped that such courses, once 
provided for, will continue as a permanent feature of the classical 
program in every college. The data obtained from replies to this 
letter will be compiled, and, when published, should furnish a 
most interesting body of material for further consideration. 

Such is the general purport of our appeal to the colleges. We 
wish now to present a specific and very important reason for this 
advanced study of Vergil apart from its obvious value as an 
enrichment of the students’ classical culture. This reason lies in 
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the fact that, if not the majority, at least a very large number of 
teachers of the usual high-school course in Vergil have had as a 
background for this teaching no other formal preparation than 
the very course in question, taken in their own immature years, 
with all the limitations and imperfections inevitable under the 
circumstances, and now undertaken, from the teacher’s standpoint, 
generally after a considerable lapse of time. 

This is not to say that there are not many teachers thus handi- 
capped who have by natural aptitude and diligent application 
mastered this handicap and are today presenting this crowning 
course of the high-school Latin program in an attractive and 
highly efficient manner. But, excipiendis exceptis, success can 
hardly be guaranteed, cannot, except in unusual cases, be even 
hoped for, unless the high-school teacher of Vergil teach from a 
fuller knowledge of his author than that which he gained from 
the very course which he is now undertaking; unless he has ex- 
tended this reading at least to the whole of the Aeneid; unless he 
has received the direction and observed the methods of other 
more experienced and more deeply learned instructors than him- 
self. 

This is the ideal preparation. It can become a reality only if 
advanced courses in Vergil are very generally offered in colleges 
(a teacher’s training course is very much to be desired but not 
indispensable as is the wider and deeper study of the author) and 
if teachers, both actual and prospective, eagerly take advantage 
of these opportunities thus offered for a higher and better prepara- 
tion for their work. 


F. J. MILLer 
































LEARNING TO READ IN THE LATIN ORDER 


By MIGNONETTE SPILMAN 
Berkeley, Calif. 


The divergent pedagogical platforms laid down in the recent 
April and June issues of the CLasstcAL JOURNAL must be dis- 
concerting, not alone to young Latin teachers who are just begin- 
ning their work, but even to experienced teachers who are con- 
sidering the problem of method.’ 

Shall they try, after all, to teach their students to read in the 
Latin order? The Report of the Classical Investigation repeatedly 
and urgently recommends that this be done, and the great ma- 
jority of teachers obviously favor it as the sound primary objec- 
tive of their work in the classroom.’ It is their desire, and rightly 
so, that their students should develop, within the high-school 
period, an ability to read real Latin with a degree of ease. Despite 
their dissatisfaction with the results of their efforts in this direc- 
tion and despite the pessimistic attitude of those of their colleagues 
who doubt whether a person can learn to read Latin in the Latin 
order before he is middle-aged, the rank and file of serious teach- 
ers would hardly be willing to delete this objective from their 
program. 

But as to ways and means they are uncertain. Professor Carr 
insists upon what he calls the “reading method” from the very 
beginning of the first year, which practically means a revival of 
the direct method. But this has been proven tragically ineffective 

1Cf. Clarence P. Bill, “Reading the Classics, II,” CLassicat, JoURNAL XXIII 
(1928) 489-99; W. L. Carr, “Shall We Teach Our Pupils to Read Latin?” 
ibid., 500-10; Dorrance S. White, “What Price Method?” ibid., 511-19; Benja- 
min L. D‘Ooge, “A Reorganization of the Latin Curriculum in Secondary 


Schools,” ibid., 683-92. 
2Cf. Report of the Classical Investigation: Part One: Princeton, New 


Jersey, Princeton Univ. Press (1924), 79, 83, and 94. 
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and unsuited to the situation in our country, so that many are 
convinced that any adaptation of it would be dangerous.* The 
casual treatment of forms and syntax, which are to be considered 
only as they are involved in the reading matter, seems to them 
like building a house without a foundation and thrusting supports 
into the superstructure at the moments of collapse. And so teach- 
ers are asking whether the approach must be made by the “guess- 
ing’ route of the direct method, or whether students who have 
first been thoroughly drilled in forms and syntax can be taught to 
read in the Latin order. 

Another cogent question facing the teacher pertains to the 
status of translation as a requirement in the Latin course. By 
“translation” is meant in this connection, rendering into idiomatic 
English. The comprehension of the thought in the Latin order 
and the expression of the sense in good English involve two quite 
different processes. The advocates of the direct method virtually 
exclude rendering into English from their program; whereas 
ranged on the opposite side are those who believe that to translate 
is the chief business of the Latin pupil, and that the analytic attack 
of the sentence best serves this end.* 

But is it not feasible to follow the thought of the Latin as it 
stands and later crown the effort with an idiomatic English trans- 
lation? Surely both of these are appropriate and highly desirable 
aims. For this query one finds a clear affirmative answer in the 
recent article by Professor Bill regarding the reading problem. 
In his plan there is first, mastery of the sense of the Latin in its 
own order, which he rates as the “supreme aim” of the study of 
the language, and then translation as one of the regular exercises 
required of the student. Such a procedure holds fast to what has 
been proven in the past to be good, and still goes forward to the 
most important of all objectives in the Latin program. 

But the purpose of the following paragraphs is not so much to 
discuss method per se as it is to demonstrate the applicability of a 
certain type of Latin as material for the end in view. The exami- 

8 Cf. Benjamin L. D’Ooge, loc. cit. 688-690. 


4 Professor D’Ooge and Mr. White stress translation and the analytic meth- 
od; cf. their articles cited above. 
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nation of this material encourages the belief that reading in the 
Latin order can be considered a practicable objective, possible of 
attainment in large measure within the first two years of study. 
Not only can this aim be supported by a foundation of grammati- 
cal forms, but it will certainly be most quickly and effectively 
realized when there has been a thorough preparation in forms and 
syntax, if these have been selected according to their usefulness 
in the Latin. 

Reading in the Latin order does not necessarily mean advanc- 
ing word by word through the length of a sentence any more than 
reading English as it stands means a like procedure. The import- 
ance of the word-group, rather than the single word, as the unit 
of conscious comprehension, has been repeatedly pointed out by 
those who are studying the problem of reading Latin.°® 

In some of its literary manifestations the Latin language does 
not differ much from the English in the order of its word-groups. 
This is notably true of the narrative style of an author like Caesar, 
whose writings are therefore peculiarly adapted to the purpose of 
training students in the art of reading in the Latin order.* The 
starting-point, then, is that particular portion of Latin which 
teachers and parents generally wish high-school boys to be able to 
read first and which too often proves a stumbling block in their 
career. 

A sentence, or period, in “narrative” style tells a short story in 
which the series of actions is related in the order of their occur- 
rence. Such a period may be constructed of main clauses connected 
by co-ordinate conjunctions, e.g. (a)The scouts returned to the 
camp (b) and informed Caesar of the battle, (c) and he set out 
at once. Or the same items may take the following form: (a) 
When the scouts returned to the camp, (0) they informed Caesar 
of the battle, (c) and he set out at once. Another of several possi- 
ble arrangements would be: (a) When the scouts returned to the 

5 See quotations treating this matter cited in the Report of the Classical In- 
vestigation, 294-300, and also Clarence P. Bill, loc. cit. 491. 

6 Professor Nutting has made an application of certain characteristics of 


Caesar’s narrative to the reading problem in the CLAssicaL JouRNAL xx (1925), 
214-18. The present discussion, with his permission, amplifies that suggestion. 
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camp, (b) having learned of the battle, (c) Caesar set out at once. 
Each of the items, a, 0, and c, constitutes a unit of thought and 
definitely carries the story forward one step. Such a succession of 
clauses or clause-equivalents may be properly termed a “narra- 
tive’ period. 

Caesar was a past master in the art of narration. He had a 
great many things to say of what he had done and of incidents 
that had taken place in the Gallic campaigns, and he wanted them 
read by the people at Rome. To accompiish this, he related his 
story in a straightforward manner, clean and clear cut, but with- 
out monotony. 

Upon occasion, he described in staccato style a swiftly moving 
train of events by means of a succession of simple sentences. A 
striking example of this method occurs at the close of his account 
of the struggle with Vercingetorix. Caesar had dispatched fresh 
cohorts to the aid of his men and had ordered cavalry to attack 
the enemy in the rear. 


B.G. v1, 88, 3: Repente post tergum equitatus cernitur. Cohortes aliae 
appropinquant. Hostes terga verterunt. Fugientibus equites occurrunt. 
Fit magna caedes. Sedulius occiditur. 


In this bit of narrative, six events crowd upon each other in 
the grammatically uniform dress of simple one-act sentences. 
There is no descriptive background, no explanatory comment, and 
no expressed connection. 

Another passage likewise carries on the story by independent or 
main clauses, but with expressed connection in the form of co- 
ordinate conjunctions at two points in the narrative. Caesar had 
recaptured Cenabum in the country of the Carnutes. 

B.G. vu, 11, 9: Oppidum diripit / atque incendit / praedam militibus 
donat / exercitum Ligerim traducit / atque in Biturigum finis pervenit. 

Here are five stages of action, represented by the verbs, diripit, 
incendit, donat, traducit, and pervenit, each of which might have 
been expressed in an independent sentence like those in the first 
passage quoted. The Latin of this narrative period falls into well- 
defined word-groups and can be read as easily as if it were in the 
form of a succession of short sentences. 
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In the case of each of these narrative passages, a grammatical 
main clause has been used to express the several actions in the 
series. Such a method, regularly practiced, would, of course, re- 
sult in a very monotonous style, and one does not go far in 
Caesar’s account before he comes upon other forms of expression 
for advancing the narrative. These are grammatically dependent 
structures, such as participles and subordinate clauses, but so em- 
ployed by Caesar that they function just like main clauses as units 
in the series of a narrative sentence. Although they are gram- 
matically subordinate, they serve as the logical equivalents of the 
main clause. The following sentences clearly illustrate this phe- 
nomenon. In the first example, two of these variant forms are 
displayed, the perfect deponent participle and the ablative absolute. 


B.G. vu, 36, 7: Silentio noctis Caesar ex castris egressus / priusquam 
subsidio ex oppido veniri posset deiecto praesidio / potitus loco / duas ibi 
legiones collocavit / fossamque duplicem duodenum pedum a maioribus 
castris ad minora perduxit ut tuto ab repentino hosiium incursu etiam 


singuli commeare possent. 


Stripped of the priusquam clause and the ut-clause, which are 
clearly not members of the series of narrative items, the sentence 
may be rendered thus: 

Caesar moved out of his camp in the stillness of the night and expelled 
the garrison, took possession of the place, and posted two legions to 
hold it. From the larger camp to the smaller he drew a pair of trenches, 
each twelve feet broad.’ 

It would not be reasonable to claim that potitus loco is less 
important as a narrative item than oppidum diripit in the second 
passage quoted, or that deiecto praesidio advances the action less 
than exercitum Ligerim traducit, even though the deponent par- 
ticiple and the ablative absolute are grammatically subordinate 
forms. The period consists of five narrative details, each express- 
ing an independent unit of thought. The following arrangement 
will suggest their logical co-ordination and the progress of the 
narrative: 


7 An adaptation of T. Rice Holmes’ translation, whose rendering of the 
Commentaries on the Gallic War reflects to a remarkable degree the qualities 
of Caesar’s style emphasized in this paper. 
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Caesar ex castris egressus 
deiecto praesidio 

potitus loco 

duas ibi legiones collocavit 
fossamque duplicem . . . perduxit. 


If the above sentence were read aloud with a definite pause 
after each of the five members of the series, a Latin class that was 
familiar with the narrative aspects of the participles could follow 
the thought here as easily as in the case of the period which has 
been constructed out of grammatically independent clauses. 

When this method of building up narrative sequences in Latin 
is recognized, many sentences that have had a reputation for in- 
volved structure appear in a new light. An example of such a sen- 
tence has been selected from Caesar’s account of his war with the 
Usipites and Tencteri and so arranged as to emphasize the stages 
of advance in the narrative. 


Germani post tergum clamore audito 
cum suos interfici viderent 
armis abiectis ... 
se ex castris eiecerunt 
et cum ad confluentem Mosae et Rheni pervenissent 
reliqua fuga desperata 
. in flumen praecipitaverunt 
atque ibi timore, lassitudine, vi fluminis oppressi 
perierunt. (B.G. rv, 15, 1 f.) 


Each of these narrative units relates a significant action in the 
episode. Viewed from the standpoint of their logical connection 
with the thought, the ablative absolute, the cum-clause, and the 
nominative perfect participle in this sentence appear as several 
variant forms for advancing the narrative rather than as mere 
temporal or causal subordinations.* If the sentence be compared 


8 The logical importance of a clause is not necessarily distinguished by its 
grammatical form. Paul, in his discussion of the divergence of the psychological 
and grammatical distribution of the elements of the sentence, says that it is char- 
acteristic of Latin in the historical period to state facts that are in themselves 
new and have an independent value but which at the same time serve as temporal 
or causal determinants, in the form of a dependent sentence or participial phrase. 
Cf. Principien der Spachgeschichte, tr. by H. A. Strong: London, S. Son- 
nenschein and Co. (1891), 331. 
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with the first passage presented above, which is composed of in- 
dependent sentences, it will be noted that the two are very similar 
both in the nature of the concepts and in the movement of the 
narrative, which is by short detached impulses. Logically, the two 
series stand on the same level, and one may be handled in the 
classroom as readily as the other when this fact is taken into 
consideration and teaching plans are worked out accordingly. 
The length of a period matters little when it can be broken up 
into units leading from one to another in the easy thought se- 
quence that is determined by the “logic of events.’ And the con- 
fidence resulting from satisfactory experience with an extended 
passage is certainly an important asset. 

It is worth while to contrast this simple and easily read narra- 
tive style with Cicero’s involved periods, e.g. — 

Cic., Jn Cat. 111, 1, 2: Et si non minus nobis iucundi atque inlustres 
sunt ii dies, quibus conservamur, quam illi, quibus nascimur, quod salutis 
certa laetitia est, nascendi incerta condicio, et quod sine sensu nascimur, 
cum voluptate servamur, profecto, quoniam illum, qui hanc urbem condi- 
dit, ad deos immortales benevolentia famaque sustulimus, esse apud vos 
posterosque vestros in honore debebit is, qui eandem hanc urbem conditam 
amplificatamque servavit. 


Caesar’s story advances logically, step by step, but at eight 
points before the grammatical end the narrative might have been 
brought to a close. In the Ciceronian period, on the other hand, 
there is no letting-go until the conclusion has been reached and 
the key word has been found. 

Much of Caesar’s Latin is written in the structure exhibited by 
the last two examples selected from his Commentaries. Nor is the 
principle displayed in Latin narrative alone. Gulliver tells of his 
experience with the Lilliputians : 


When the people observed I was quiet / they discharged no more 


arrows; / but... over-against my right ear, I heard a knocking. . . like 
that of people at work; / when turning my head that way .../ I sawa 
stage erected ... / from whence one of them . . . made me a long speech 


.../ whereof I understood not one syllable. 


A similar variety of narrative forms may be observed in a 
different kind of subject-matter and style. Two translations of the 
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same passage from the Book of Acts afford an interesting com- 
parison: ° 


And finding a ship sailing over unto Phenicia / we went aboard / and 
set forth. / Now when we had discovered Cyprus / we left it on the left 
hand / and sailed into Syria / and landed at Tyre. 

Et nacti navem trajicientem in Phoeniciam / ea conscensa / provecti 
sumus. / Quum autem coepisset nobis apparere Cyprus / et eam ad sinis- 
tram reliquissemus / navigavimus in Syriam / et devecti sumus Ty- 
rum,?° 


It can be easily demonstrated to students that, when they read 
the Latin in its own order, they are at the same time following 
the action of the story. Any teacher can think of a number of 
devices by which this process of building up periods can be made 
thoroughly familiar to a class, such as writing one unit of the 
sentence at a time upon the blackboard, displaying the items of 
typical structures in succession upon printed flash-cards, reading 
aloud with a pause at each stage and a call for interpretation, or 
marking off the units in the text by a special punctuation. 

The following sentences, grouped according to the number of 
narrative units in the sequence, illustrate the structure that such 
sentences should exemplify. 


Two Narrative Units 


B.G. 1, 22, 3: Caesar suas copias in proximum collem subducit / aciem 
instruit. 

B.C. 11, 32, 1: Dimisso consilio / contionem advocat militum. 

B.C. 1, 15, 1: Auximo Caesar progressus / omnem agrum Picenum 
percurrit. 

B.G. v, 47, 1: Hora circiter tertia ab antecursoribus de Crassi adventu 
certior factus / eo die milia passuum XX procedit. 

B.C. 111, 19, 5: Quo cum esset postero die ventum / magna utrimque 
multitudo convenit. 

9 Acts xxI, 2 f. 

10 The English main clause as a rendering parallel to the Latin ablative abso- 
lute and cum-clause in the second and fifth items, suggests a recognition of the 
similarity of logical functions with respect to these structures. The Greek em- 
ploys the nominative participle in the first, second, fourth, and fifth items, and 
the indicative main clause in the others. 
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Three Narrative Units 
B.C. 1, 16, 4: Caesar legionibus traductis / ad oppidum constitit / 


iuxtaque murum castra posuit. 
B.G. 1, 38, 7: Huc Caesar magnis nocturnis diurnisque itineribus con- 


tendit / occupatoque oppido / ibi praesidium collocat. 
B.G. vu, 18, 2: Quibus rebus cognitis / media nocte silentio profectus 


/ ad hostium castra mane pervenit. 
B.C. 1, 16, 3: Ibi cum antecursoribus Caesaris proelio commisso / 


celeriter Domitiani a ponte repulsi / se in oppidum receperunt. 

B.G. vit, 67, 2: Qua re nuntiata / Caesar suum quoque equitatum tri- 
pertito divisum / contra hostem ire iubet. 

B.G. 1v, 25, 4: Hoc cum voce magna dixisset / se ex navi proiecit / 


atque in hostis aquilam ferre coepit. 
B.G. vu, 12, 1: Vercingetorix ubi de Caesaris adventu cognovit / 


oppugnatione destitit / atque obviam Caesari proficiscitur. 


Four Narrative Units 

B.C. 111, 2, 1: His rebus et feriis Latinis comitiisque omnibus per- 
ficiendis XI dies tribuit / dictaturaque se abdicat / et ab urbe proficisci- 
tur / Brundisiumque pervenit. 

B.G. 1, 50, 1: Proximo die instituto suo Caesar e castris utrisque copias 
suas eduxit / paulumque a maioribus castris progressus / aciem instruxit; 
/ hostibus pugnandi potestatem fecit. 

B.G. tv, 37, 4: Postea vero quam equitatus noster in conspectum venit 
/ hostes abiectis armis / terga verterunt / magnusque eorum numerus est 
occisus. 

Five Narrative Units 

B.G. v1, 6, 1: Caesar partitis copiis cum C. Fabio legato et M. Crasso 
quaestore / celeriterque effectis pontibus / adit tripertito / aedificia vi- 
cosque incendit / magno pecoris atque hominum numero potitur. 

B.G. v, 48, 8: Haec (tragula) casu ad turrim adhaesit / neque ab 
nostris biduo animadversa / tertio die a quodam milite conspicitur / 
dempta / ad Ciceronem defertur. 


Six Narrative Units 
B.G. 111, 22, 1-4: Atque ... alia ex parte oppidi Adiatunnus . . . cum 
DC devotis . . . eruptionem facere conatus / clamore ab ea parte muni- 
tionis sublato / cum ad arma milites concurrissent / vehementerque ibi 
pugnatum esset / repulsus in oppidum / tamen uti eadem deditionis con- 
dicione uteretur ab Crasso impetravit. 


Seven Narrative Units 
B.C. 111, 103, 1: Quibus cognitis rebus / Pompeius deposito adeundae 
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Syriae consilio / pecunia societatis sublata / et a quibusdam privatis 
sumpta / et aeris magno pondere ad militarem usum in navis imposito / 
duobusque milibus hominum armatis ... / Pelusium pervenit. 


Eight Narrative Units 


B.C. 111, 75, 2: His explicitis rebus / duas in castris legiones retinuit / 
reliquas de quarta vigilia compluribus portis eductas / eodem itinere 
praemisit / ... conclamari iussit / statimque egressus / et novissimum 
agmen consecutus / celeriter ex conspectu castrorum discessit.!! 


Caesar can handle a long series of events, crowding close upon 
one another, with amazing versatility and simplicity. He has 
deftly put each of the eight acts of the following episode in its 
place in the period, all the more difficult a feat because three 
different actors appear on the stage. Viewed as a succession of 
narrative items, the sentence displays a remarkable clarity; a 
strictly grammatical analysis would throw it out of gear and 
weaken its force. 

B.G. v, 54, 2 £.: Tamen Senones ... Cavarinum . . . interficere publico 
consilio conati / cum ille praesensisset / ac profugisset / usque ad finis 
insecuti / regno domoque expulerunt / et missis ad Caesarem satisfacien- 
di causa legatis / cum is omnem ad se senatum venire iussisset / dicto 
audientes non fuerunt. 


To advise a boy to attack such a sentence as this by the analytic 
method is to invite trouble. Suppose he finds the subject, Senones, 
first. Then he is told to hunt for the part that expresses the “main 
action.”’ He iooks over the sentence and plucks out expulerunt and 
fuerunt. His next step is to “fit in” as “modifiers” of the subject 
or the predicate, the rest of the sentence, which consists of two 
deponent participles, three cum-clauses and an ablative absolute, 
with each of the six items relating an indispensable step in the 
story! 

The examination of a considerable mass of material from the 

11 Material of this kind is abundant in the Commentaries. Other examples of 
the two-unit type occur in B.G. 1, 52, 4; 1, 21, 4; 1v, 18, 2; v, 9, 2; v, 27, 11; v1, 
2, 2; vir, 88, 2; B.C. 1, 12, 2; m1, 12, 3; 1m, 16, 3. For three units, compare B.G. 
1, 25, 2; 1, 2, 5; u1, 10, 1; v, 37, 7; v, 49, 1; v, 49, 5; vu, 53, 2; vu, 88, 5; B.C. 1, 
64, 6; 1, 70, 3; 1, 70, 5; 1, 51, 7; four units: B.G. u, 15, 2; v, 2, 1; v1, 8, 7; 
B.C. 1, 10, 1; 1, 64, 5; five units: B.C. u, 26, 1; six units: B.G. v1, 44, 1f.; 
eight units; B.C. 1, 28, 4. 
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Commentaries reveals the fact that the number of syntactical 
forms which Caesar uses with any degree of frequency for the 
purpose of advancing the narrative, is relatively small.’? The 
grammatical main clause is of course the vehicle most often em- 
ployed.’* Of the grammatically subordinate structures which func- 
tion as forward-moving units, there are four that are of especial 
interest because of their frequent occurrence. These are the abla- 
tive absolute, the deponent perfect participle, the perfect passive 
participle, and the cum-clause. They are used to express about 
four-fifths of the narrative items exclusive of the grammatical 
main clause, and thus far outweigh the others in importance. 


Table Showing Character and Frequency of Narrative Units 


2611 Grammatical Main Clause 
733 Ablative Absolute 
255 Deponent Participle 
199 Perfect Passive Participle 
176 Cum-clause 
61 Ubi-clause 
36 Relative Clause 
33 Present Participle 
15 Postquam-clause 
26 Miscellaneous 


Total 4185 


The significance of these facts is that they tell what construc- 
tions should be most emphasized if facility in reading is to be ac- 
quired. For it is very clear that letter-perfect familiarity with 
those structures that carry on the narrative is essential for one 
who would read Caesar with ease and a sense of the spirit of his 
writing. 

The capacity of the ablative absolute for relating events in a 
narrative series is a striking phenomenon. Nearly half of the 
grammatically subordinate forms that clothe main narrative units 


12 The statements made here are based on a study of 1396 of Caesar’s nar- 


rative periods, containing 4185 narrative units. 
13]n the material examined, more than 62 per cent of the main narrative 


items were in the form of the grammatical main clause. 
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are in this construction, which is, properly speaking, a verb use 
rather than a case use when so employed. 

Participial constructions whichquickly carry forward the action 
of the story, appear at every turn in Caesar’s discourse. Not only 
is the perfect passive participle used as a narrative device in the 
ablative absolute form but also in the nominative and accusative 
cases.** Still another participial construction that appears often is 
the deponent perfect participle. In fact, outside of the grammati- 
cal main clause, approximately three-fourths of the units that car- 
ry forward the action are participial in form. It is evident, there- 
fore, that a thorough understanding of the perfect participle in its 
several uses as a narrative item is of great economic value to one 
who wishes to read rapidly the account of the Gallic campaigns. 

In addition to the participial constructions, Caesar makes inter- 
esting use of the cum-clause as a narrative adjunct.’° Numerous 
examples of the construction appear in the sentences quoted above 
to attest its value in this connection. Of all the clauses classified 
grammatically as subordinate, the cum-clause merits the largest 
measure of attention in the classroom because of its frequent oc- 
currence as a member of a narrative series. In this guise it easily 
co-operates with the participial phrase and the grammatical main 
clause in relating the incidents that make up an episode. Other 
temporal clauses which serve in much the same capacity are those 
introduced by ubi and postquam.”*® Caesar also employs the relative 

14 Illustrations of the nominative may be noted in the second sentence quoted 
under “Five narrative units,” and of the accusative in the sentence containing 
eight units. 

15 The total frequency of a construction is not always an indication of its 
value for the understanding of the context. Bryne’s Syntax of High School 
Latin (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1918) lists 402 cases of the indicative 
relative clause in the first four books of Caesar, and 137 of the “temporal” 
cum-clause, the latter of which is much more important in narrative. Further- 
more, certain kinds of cum-clauses are more important in this respect than 
others. For an account of cum-clauses which brings out their narrative as- 
pects, see H. C. Nutting “Caesar’s Use of Past Tenses in Cum-Clauses,” 
Univ. Calif. Pub. Class. Phil. vy (1918), 1-53; and “Notes on the Cum- 
Construction,” CrassicaL JouRNAL xvi (1920), 26-33. 

16 For an example of the ubi-clause, cf. the last sentence in the group illus- 


trating three narrative units. A postquam-clause appears in the last sentence of 
the four-unit group. 
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clause of the forward-moving type as a tool for building up a 
narrative period.” 

It should be a most comforting fact to the young reader of the 
Commentaries that the different structures for advancing the nar- 
rative are so few. Indeed, adequate control of a scant half-dozen 
constructions would greatly contribute to his ability to read this 
Latin. Moreover, he would generally meet only two of these in any 
one sentence. For it is true that, in the great majority of cases, 
Caesar uses within one period no more than two varieties of units 
for advancing the narrative, though by a large number of different 
arrangements of these units he achieves the effect of variety. 

If, however, the outline given in the Report of the Classical 
Investigation for the distribution of syntax and forms is followed, 
the student will not have been taught even these few construc- 
tions until the fourth semester or later.** The perfect passive parti- 
ciple is listed for the second semester, but the ablative absolute is 
postponed until the third. He must also wait until the third semes- 
ter for the cum-clause and present participle, and not until the 
fourth may he become acquainted with the deponent perfect par- 
ticiple. Silence on the matter of udi- and postquam-clauses inti- 
mates that they are not to be treated in high-school Latin. Such a 
program does not recognize the value of a working equipment 
with these structures so necessary to the understanding of Caesar. 

There can be no doubt that such an expression as Caesar oppido 
occupato should be presented as soon as possible as a logical equiv- 
alent of Caesar oppidum occupavit, certainly in the second semes- 
ter. Since the ablative absolute is admittedly a difficult construc- 
tion and at the same time an indispensable form in narrative Latin, 
it is the better part of wisdom to see to it that the beginner has 
opportunity for early and continuous contact with it, even at the 
expense of a number of other syntactical constructions which are 
less important vehicles of thought. When a student has become 
familiar with the use of two main clauses to express two consecu- 

17 Cf. Hale-Buck, Latin Grammar § 566. An illustration of the forward-mov- 
ing relative clause may be observed in B.G. 1, 15, 2: .... ab eo loco in finis 


Ambianorum pervenit qui se suaque omnia sine mora dediderunt. 
18 Cf. Report of the Classical Investigation, 157-62. 
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tive actions narrated in one sentence, he is then ready to learn that 
the ablative absolute may, and very often does, furnish one means 
of expression for the first of the two actions. If he has studied 
Latin all of one year and has not mastered this familiar usage, 
he has been unjustifiably checked in his progress toward an abil- 
ity to read Latin narrative. And what has been said of the ablative 
absolute is true only to a less degree of the other constructions 
mentioned. 

In a considerable number of instances, Caesar’s sentences con- 
sist entirely of forward-moving units. But there are, of course, 
very many cases in which descriptive, explanatory, or supplement- 
al details appear along with the units that advance the action. 
Such items may be called “parenthetic’” in a broad sense, for in 
many cases they could be dropped without disturbing the thought. 
The fact that the English “and” or “but” will not express their 
relation to the context, points to their logically subordinate con- 
nection with the main sequence of events. Those of most frequent 
occurrence are the relative clause, the wf-clause, the causal quod- 
clause, and the substantive clauses, particularly the indirect state- 
ment. The following examples illustrate some of these subsidiary 
items. 


B.G. v, 7,9: Illi (ut erat imperatum) circumsistunt hominem / atque 
interficiunt. 

B.G. 1, 10, 5: Compluribus eis proeliis pulsis / ab Ocelo (quod est 
citerioris provinciae extremum) in finis Vocontiorum ulterioris pro- 
vinciae die septimo pervenit. 

B.G. v1, 9, 5: Firmo in Treveris ad pontem praesidio relicto (ne quis 
ab his subito motus oreretur) / reliquas copias equitatumque traducit. 

B.G. 11, 11, 2: Hac re statim Caesar per speculatores cognita / insidias 
veritus (quod qua de causa discederent nondum perspexerat) / exerci- 
tum equitatumque castris continuit. 

B.G. 111, 23, 8: Hac re ad consilium delata / ubi (omnis idem sentire) 
intellexit / posterum diem pugnae constituit. 


It is apparent that a logical analysis, as against a purely gram- 
matical analysis, is the more serviceable for getting the sense of 
this Latin. Such an approach requires some shifting of emphasis 
in teaching, for special attention must be given to those construc- 
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tions which are the more useful from a narrative point of view. 
It calls for stress upon the word-group, consisting of the clause or 
its equivalent, as expressing a logically complete unit of thought. 
It does not, however, demand any radical departure from familiar 
and proven procedures, and may be safely undertaken by any 
teacher. There is every reason to believe that, if teachers will keep 
in mind Caesar’s method of building up narrative periods and 
then definitely and positively provide the student with a founda- 
tion of forms and syntax for the control of this type of sentence 
structure, rapid progress can be made in the art of reading Latin. 











A VISIT TO HADRIAN’S VILLA AT TIVOLI 


By Dwicut G. BurracEe 
Doane College 


Undoubtedly summer is not the best time in which to visit Italy, 
and yet there are some compensations for the tourist who travels 
in southern Europe out of season. To pass through the streets of 
Pompeii without being too much distracted by the remarks and im- 
pertinences of other travellers, to climb to the hilltop above Tus- 
culum and feel oneself aloof from the world, and to turn one’s 
steps to the site of Hadrian’s Villa with the realization that one 
can wander through those broad acres without let or hindrance 
from any one — these are privileges worth the annoyance of no 
small amount of heat and dust. 

There are few things more incongruous than to visit ruins in 
company with a crowd, especially if the crowd is composed of 
noisy, enthusiastic tourists. Ruins have become such because of 
neglect, because they have been left to themselves; hence the 
presence of a throng of people seems out of harmony with the 
very existence of the remains of departed glory. Again, how can 
a person use his imagination to reclothe these chaotic piles of 
débris with their former grandeur, if he has the present too much 
with him? 

However that may be, I can hardly conceive how I could have 
found Hadrian’s Villa more impressive than it appeared on one 
warm July afternoon, when the lengthening shadows were already 
indicating the approach of evening. My two companions and I had 
been “doing’’ Tivoli, if that term is not too vulgar to apply to the 
brief but enthusiastic sojourn of three college professors in a place 
replete with historic memories. After hours of sight-seeing we 
took a carriage in the town and drove three miles to the entrance 
of the grounds of the Villa where we bought our biglietti, Then 
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we passed within the enclosure and had the place absolutely to our- 
selves. Not even a guard appeared on the scene to watch us lest 
we should carry off a stone wall or a mosaic pavement in our 
pockets. 

My first feeling was one of surprise. I suppose I had known 
before that there were the remains of a Roman emperor’s palace 
in the vicinity of Tivoli, but I was not prepared to find such ex- 
tensive ruins, scattered over many acres. I suspect I am not the 
only tourist who has felt this surprise. Neither in modern times 
nor in antiquity has the Villa received the attention it has deserved. 

Practically the only description — we might almost say the 
only mention —of Hadrian’s Tiburtine palace among Roman 
writings is found in the life of Hadrian by Aelius Spartianus, one 
of the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, living in the reign of Dio- 
cletian. He writes (Chapter xxvr) : 

Tiburtinam Villam mire exaedificavit, ita ut in ea et provin- 
ciarum et locorum celeberrima nomina inscriberet, velut Lyceum, 
Academiam, Prytaneum, Canopum, Poicilen, Tempe vocaret, et, 
ut nihil practermitteret, etiam inferos finxit. 

The fact that so little attention is given to the Villa by other an- 
cient authors would seem to indicate that the later emperors made 
little use of the palace at Tivoli. We know that the favorite villa 
of Antoninus Pius, Hadrian’s immediate successor, was in Etru- 
ria. Probably the Tiburtine structure soon fell into decay through 
neglect. During the wars that Justinian waged in Italy Belisarius’ 
soldiers, we learn, were encamped here, and later those of the 
Goth, Totila. The latter probably reduced the Villa to a mass of 
ruins, if it were not already in that condition, for his soldiers 
captured and sacked the near-by Tibur. Long oblivion followed. 
Educated people knew that here had been the country-place of a 
Roman emperor, but a popular tradition assumed that this was the 
original site of the neighboring city and gave the name, Tivoli 
Vecchio to the ruins. 

In the fifteenth century Pius II visited the spot and has left us 
his impressions. In this same fifteenth century antiquarians began 
to seek works of art here, and the search has continued ever 
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since with results that have astonished the world. Just a few of the 
statues that have been discovered may be mentioned: two copies 
of Myron’s Discobolus, Hermes with the Sandal, the Centaurs by 
Aristeas and Papias, the Youthful Dionysus of the Museo delle 
Terme, the Satyr of red marble in the Capitoline Museum, the 
Heracles in Lansdowne House, London, our most beautiful rep- 
resentations of Antinous, and for a mosaic the golden bow] with 
doves, a Roman copy of a Greek work described by Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. xxxvi, 184). It need not be said that the early search for 
works of art was not carried on in accordance with the rules of 
modern archaeology, and the result was that the condition of the 
ruins became still more chaotic. However, a plan of the Villa was 
made as early as the sixteenth century. Systematic excavations 
began in 1735, and in 1871 the Italian government took charge 
of the work. 

Will the reader permit one more digression, before we begin 
to describe the ruins as they appear today? We cannot forbear 
to raise the question here, why Hadrian selected the site that he 
did for the Villa. With such an abundance of hilltops at hand, 
from which extensive views could be obtained, why seek land at 
the foot of a range of hills? We may suggest the answer. Hadrian 
probably wanted plenty of room for carrying out his plans and 
to have his grounds include hill and valley and plain and views of 
the mountains from below. Thus he could best reproduce the 
famous scenes in other lands that he had visited. The surrounding 
wall, if such there was, must have been some ten miles in length. 
This included uneven ground lying at the base of the hills on 
which Tivoli is built. Two small streams traversed the area and 
the Anio was near by. Aqueducts were constructed to keep the 
supply of water constant, as the two brooks dry up in summer. In 
places massive substructures were used to fill up a hollow and 
make the surface of the ground level. 

Over all this tract grass and bushes and trees have now grown, 
and one may well question if nature has not made the place more 
beautiful than it was in the time of its glory. The ruins, how- 
ever, give us a melancholy beauty, suggestive of the days that are 
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forever gone. Amid such surroundings, then, on that July after- 
noon we three Americans were left to wander at will, to use our 
powers of imagination, to people again the solitude with Ha- 
drian’s courtiers. 

After our first glance of wonder at the massive ruins rising 
above the trees in the distance, we turned our attention to details 
nearer at hand, and immediately at hand too, for no sooner had we 
passed through the entrance to the grounds than we had before 
us the Greek Theater. The grass-grown curve of the seats was 
plainly recognized and also we could make out a raised stage, 
showing that Hadrian, or his architect, was a follower of Vitru- 
vius rather than of Dr. Dorpfeld. The contrast between this 
theater and another elsewhere in the grounds is probably respon- 
sible for this one’s being called the Greek and the other the Ro- 
man Theater. The ruins of a third structure are identified as an 
Odeum. In an age when the drama was not popular at Rome, 
the presence of these three buildings at Hadrian’s country-place 
shows his interest in the literature of an earlier period. We might 
note in passing that Winckelmann, the pioneer writer on ancient 
art, used this structure as an example of the Greek theater, for 
the Theater of Dionysus at Athens had not then been excavated. 

A short walk brought us to the next point of interest, the so- 
called Poecile. Spartianus states that Hadrian represented the 
Lyceum, Academy, Prytaneum, Canopus, Poecile, and Tempe. 
Various attempts have been made to identify all of these places, 
but so far with no great unanimity except in the case of three — 
Canopus, Poecile, and Tempe. Here there is little doubt. Per- 
haps, then, we might have omitted the word, so-called. The Poecile 
at Athens was a stoa containing, Pausanias tells us, some famous 
paintings by Polygnotus. In Hadrian’s reproduction we have an 
open court with a depression in the center, the whole originally 
surrounded by walls, one of which is still standing, a most im- 
pressive sight — thirty feet high and about one eighth of a mile 
long. Here it has stood almost intact through the centuries in 
spite of the assaults of nature and the still more destructive as- 
saults of man. There are indications that a row of columns on 
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either side, with the wall in the center, supported a roof. Under 
the protection of this roof there may have been paintings on the 
wall in imitation of the Greek original. 

We next turned to the left and found ourselves in the Hall 
of Philosophers. Some think this term a misnomer, because Ha- 
drian is not supposed to have had much fondness for that variety 
of the human species known as lovers of wisdom. The hall, how- 
ever, is most imposing. One end of the room is formed by an 
enormous apse, which rises to its original height. There are niches 
in the walls intended for statues. 

Adjoining is a large circular structure, whose use is un- 
certain. It is generally called a natatorium and is supposed to 
have been intended for bathing purposes. It is certain that the 
building could be flooded. Some have called it a maritime theater. 
Boissier thinks it was a place of retirement for the emperor. For 
in the center, above high water mark, was a litttle island with a 
number of rooms enclosed and connected with the rest of the 
Villa only by two small bridges. 

A passageway led us from here toward the east with a court 
on one side and the foundations of two buildings on the other. 
Some scholar has noted that the axis of the ground plans of these 
buildings meets the line of the passageway at an angle and further 
that this angle would ensure all the rooms’ receiving the morning 
light of the sun. Now Vitruvius had advised that libraries be so 
placed. Therefore the two structures are called the Greek and 
Latin Libraries. 

The passageway extended to the triclinium that looked out on 
Hadrian’s Vale of Tempe, a valley with its small stream flowing 
down from the Sabine hills. This is generally accepted as a cor- 
rect identification. 


Nearby we saw the quarters for guests; at least that is the ex- 
planation generally given for the group of cell-like rooms found 
there. Some have thought they were for pilgrims visiting some 
shrine in the Villa. The thought lying back of this identification 
is, I suppose, that Hadrian would never have furnished such poor 
accommodations for his personal guests. Their dining-room, how- 
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ever, was superior to their bedrooms, for a chamber adjoining, 
once adorned with beautiful mosaics, has been regarded as a 
triclinium. 

In this vicinity some of the public rooms of the Villa are 
grouped. We passed from the Oecus Corinthius, a hall bounded 
at the ends by curved walls, into the Basilica or law court, where 
perhaps the emperor tried cases. A room near by has been called 
the throneroom, because it contains a tribune, or raised platform. 
Here we tried to exercise our imagination and behold in our 
mind’s eye the grave and bearded Hadrian seated amid all the 
pomp and glory of his position as ruler of the world. 

The emperor had to take but a few steps to withdraw from 
the pageantry of office to the retirement of his private apart- 
ments, if such are the rooms grouped about the court called the 
Piazza d’Oro, a supposition that seems natural from the elaborate 
manner in which this court was decorated. It was paved with red 
marble, and columns of different colors supported the roof of the 
portico, while the presence of many bases indicated that the court 
had once been profusely adorned with statues. We noted, too, a 
hall adjoining with an apse at the end, where perhaps there was 
once a fountain. 

We next retraced our steps a short distance to the Oecus Cor- 
inthius, where turning at right angles we went toward the west. 
Beyond the Basilica and throneroom our way led us past what 
are believed to be the quarters of the palace guard, a row of nar- 
row chambers with high doorways. 

Close to this structure we saw the entrance to a cryptoporticus, 
or subterranean passage. We did not take time to investigate this, 
as we had seen a similar passage on the Palatine Hill the day 
before. Perhaps, too, there was the subconscious thought that this 
might well be the lower regions imitated by Hadrian in his Villa 
according to Spartianus. In that case we might find that in re- 
semblance to the original it was a place easier to enter than to 
leave. 

We were now about opposite the eastern end of the Poecile, and 
between us and its court lay the ruins of a stadium. Near at hand 
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were the smaller baths and beyond to the south on a platform 
were the larger baths with vaulted chambers. 

These baths faced the opening to the valley of Canopus. The 
valley is narrow and through its center there ran a canal 675 feet 
long. At the end was a structure with a great apse facing the 
canal, probably containing the shrine of Serapis. There is no 
question that the identification of this with Canopus is correct, 
for a brick was found in the ruins inscribed, Deliciae Canopi. 

The real Canopus was a suburb of Alexandria at a distance of 
some fifteen miles and connected with the city by a canal. While 
the worship of Serapis was supposed to be the chief attraction and 
many who were ill went there to be cured by the god, it was a 
popular resort, crowded with throngs of pleasure-seekers, and had 
doubtless interested Hadrian in his visits to Egypt; Romans had 
long been attracted by everything Egyptian, as is shown by their 
worship of Isis and the imitation of Egyptian art found in Pom- 
peii. In the case of Canopus, as well as of Tempe and of the 
Poecile, indications are not wanting that Hadrian made no at- 
tempt to form an exact replica. The construction is thoroughly 
Roman with frequent use of the arch. His idea was to suggest 
these famous places in a Roman setting, and this policy shows 
far better taste on his part than if he had attempted actual recon- 
structions. 

We have spoken of Roman construction. Perhaps a word should 
be said here of the building methods employed in the Villa. Con- 
crete was generally used. Numerous examples of reticulate work 
are found —concrete with small pyramidal shaped stones im- 
bedded in it so that their square bases at the surface form a net- 
work pattern. Sometimes we find a wall with panels of reticulate 
work framed by a border of bricks also imbedded in the concrete. 
The soil is filled with minute pieces of marble, showing that this 
expensive material must have been used as a veneer to face the 
concrete walls in many places. Stucco was doubtless employed 
where no more costly adornment was required. Columns of gran- 
ite and different varieties of marble were used throughout the 


palace. 
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After examining Canopus and its surroundings we returned to 
the entrance of this valley and found ourselves only a short dis- 
tance from the court of the Poecile on the side opposite the long 
wall. We traversed this court, passed by the eastern end of the 
wall, and so completed the circuit of the ruins that is ordinarily 
followed by the tourist of today. But this is by no means all that 
might be seen. Here and there over a tract acres in extent frag- 
ments of walls are found, even beyond the limits of the land owned 
by the Italian government. Sometimes the purpose of these struc- 
tures is clear, as in the case of the Roman Theater, but generally 
there is not enough left to identify the ruin. The part we have 
described was without doubt the central group of buildings, the 
most important on the grounds. 

We left the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa, as the sun was approach- 
ing the western horizon, and returned to Rome, where we were 
to see other ruins and were to visit museums and galleries and 
were to experience varied emotions evoked by the wonders of the 
Eternal City. The multitude of the things that I saw has to some 
extent blurred the distinctness of their details in the lapse of time, 
but I still can conjure up the vision of the grass-grown remains 
of that magnificent palace of a Roman emperor, amid the forest 
trees, aloof from the world of man — fitting symbol of the passing 
of that grandeur that once was Rome. 
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MARRIED LIFE IN C. J. L. IX 


By Linwian B. LAWLER 
University of Kansas 


To say that the formidable-looking volumes of the Corpus In- 
scriptionum Latinarum, with their thousands of apparently dry- 
as-dust Latin inscriptions arrayed like wooden soldiers on the 
large pages, are some of the most fascinating human interest 
books ever published, is to state either a paradox or a platitude, 
according as one’s hearer has or has not dabbled in inscriptions 
himself. In any case, the statement is true; and nothing gets one 
much closer to the thoughts and feelings of the common man and 
woman in ancient times than a few hours’ perusal of a volume of 
the Corpus. 

There is, for instance, the matter of married life in Roman 
times. We know much about it from literary sources; but the 
glimpses of it afforded by the actual tombstones of real persons 
who lived in those times reveal a human spark that illuminates 
the more formal literary record. 

For this paper Volume IX of the Corpus was chosen as repre- 
senting a district of Roman territory (Calabria, Apulia, Samnium, 
the Sabine Territory, and Picenum) somewhat removed from 
the “big city” and one that contained many of the small towns 
and “Main Streets” of antiquity, yet one not so far removed in 
geographical position from Rome as were the provinces. There 
are in the volume 6419 inscriptions, of various sorts. Of these, 
the most personal are, of course, the inscriptions on tombstones 
and urns; and for this inquiry it is these that were used exclu- 
sively. 

A reading of the tomb inscriptions of married persons sheds 
light, first of all, on the question of the age at which men and 
women married in Southern Italy. We know from literary sources, 
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of course, that women in Rome married very young, often at 
from twelve to fourteen years of age, and the men often at just 
a few years older. What of the men and women in the small 
towns of Southern Italy? 

There are, in all the inscriptions in the volume, only twenty- 
eight that tell us exactly the age at which the deceased person 
married, seventeen of them referring to women, eleven to men. 
This is a small number, to be sure, too small for generalization. 
Yet, as the twenty-eight inscriptions come from all over the dis- 
trict, they may very well be representative of marriage ages. The 
formula in which the information is conveyed is usually some- 
thing as follows: 

D(is) M(anibus) Spediae Apulae quae vix(it) ann(os) XXXII, 
m(enses) VI, d(ies) VI. C. Umbrius Primus coniugi incomparabili 
feminae cum qua vix(it) an(nos) VII, m(enses) VII, d(ies) VII 
b(ene) m(erenti) f(ecit); or qui vixit annos XLV et mecum annos 
XVIII; or quae vixit annos LV, ex quibus cum marito suo annos XXX. 
The determination of the marriage age is thus merely a matter 
of subtraction. Sometimes, however, the formula is a little more 
complicated, as in the case of Gaudentia (inscription 5517), who 
lived, in all, eighty-five years, of which she spent thirty with her 
husband, and thirty-seven as a widow. 

In these twenty-eight inscriptions, then, we find that the mar- 
riage ages of the women are rather considerably lower than those 
of the men. The range for women is from eight to twenty-five, 
for men from seventeen to fifty-seven. Atilia Attigen was mar- 
ried to Q. Pomponius Isochrysus at eight (3710), Sanonia Ur- 
bica to Acrius Maximus at eleven (3011), Iulia Veneria to 
Voconius Felicissimus at thirteen (1852). Three women are re- 
ported as having married at fourteen, and three at fifteen, one of 
them, Tarquinia Modesta (1983), on the day after her fifteenth 
birthday. Two married at sixteen, one at seventeen, one at eigh- 
teen, one at twenty-one, and two at twenty-five. Another woman, 
Veiana Rumna, is reported (1530) as having lived sixty-two 
years, during fifty-nine of which she was married to C. Iulius 
Silvanus! The error is probably in the age, sixty-two, which is as- 
sumed to be a stonecutter’s error for seventy-two. In this case, 
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her age at marriage would have been thirteen — a highly possible 
one. 

In the case of the eleven examples dealing with men, from Q. 
Caecilius Eroticus, who married Caecilia Romana when he was 
seventeen (5470), to M. Rutilius Aelianus, who married Rutilia 
Primitiva when he was fifty-seven, (1654), there are no two who 
married at the same age. The ages represented are: 17, 20, 23, 25, 
27, 28, 32, 39, 40, 42, and 57. 

It will be seen that in the case of both men and women, the 
marriage age is often considerably higher than we should have 
expected. This result is probably due to the fact that some of the 
marriages indicated were perhaps not first marriages. Of this, of 
course, there is usually no record in the inscriptions, though one 
stone, that of P. Laelius Lucifer and his family (4653), contains 
the names of two wives and a stepson; and another (944) re- 
cords the death of a wife, Felicissima, who had been married 
thirty years, and the subsequent acquisition by the widower of 
another, Obinia, with whom he lived for three years. On the 
negative side, we have several inscriptions (e.g. 3158 and 2272) 
that praise a wife as having had but one husband; in these cases, 
however, the wife is usually very young (e.g. Apollonia, in 
2272). 

It is not only stones bearing specific statements, however, that 
help in determining marriage ages. Ten other inscriptions assist 
indirectly by revealing very young persons as already married, the 
husband’s or the wife’s name being recorded along with the name 
and age of the deceased. In this way we learn of two married 
women who died at sixteen, two at seventeen, and six at eigh- 
teen, and of one married man who died at eighteen. In cases of 
this sort, incidentally, where the young couple have obviously 
not yet “gotten on their feet” financially, the tomb is usually set 
up by the parents of the deceased, and the surviving husband or 
wife is merely referred to; or it is set up by the parents and the 
husband or wife, jointly. 

In contrast to these youthful husbands and wives, we have an 
inscription to the forty-year-old Caecilia Phoebe (292), bearing 
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the words, /niqua fata, quae nos tam cito disiunxerunt! — from 
which one would seem to infer that her marriage to M. Caecilius 
Felicio had occurred not long before, unless, of course, the in- 
scription indicates merely a sudden death, or else great affection. 

Expressions of affection and of praise for the dead husband or 
wife are abundant, ranging from single adjectives often to elabor- 
ate verses. Of the simpler expressions, many occur so frequently 
as to have become thoroughly stereotyped, like our “beloved wife 
of,” etc.; these are often abbreviated. Among them may be men- 
tioned bene merens, carus or carissimus, dulcis or dulcissimus, in- 
comparabilis, optimus, and rarissimus. Those used especially of 
women are fidissima or fidelissima, pudicissima, pudica, or pudens, 
obsequentissima, casta or castissima, sancta or sanctissima, pia, 
and piissima. Other expressions of common use are probissimus, 
integrissimus, honestissimus, simplicissimus, animae merentissi- 
mae, animae innocentissimac, bonae memoriae, homo bonus, bene 
meritus, bene de se merens, incomparabili affectione, sine ulla ma- 
cula, in omnibus castissima, rarae castitatis, sibi (1.e. to her hus- 
band) amantissima, super omnes incomparabilis; and one sevir 
praises his wife for being frugalissima (4788) ! 

The survivor occasionally applies an adjective to himself or 
herself, usually a word that indicates grief, similar to our “sor- 
rowing wife of.””’ Commonest of these are miser or miserrimus, 
infelix or infelicissinius, maestus or macrens, and deceptus. 

Most interesting of all, of course, are the inscriptions contain- 
ing personal comments, most of them in praise of a wife. Among 
these, the following are noteworthy (the translations are free) : 

To Octavia Crescentina, who lived a life of the old style (she was an 
“old-fashioned girl’), devoted to faith and diligence (1913). 

Attica, who was the faithful wife of Cusinius. Now she lies in the 
ground, free from care; and she who never deserted her husband in mis- 
fortune has left behind her the example and the glory of her wifely 
loyalty (6417). 

To my well-deserving wife Felicissima, with whom I lived happily 
thirty years. She labored well and faithfully, and departed by fate’s de- 
éree (944). Inscription 3215 also praises a wife’s labors. 

To the worthy Cassia Orestina, a chaste wife, for the merits of her 
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life and for her dear and guileless heart. Tusidius Cyrus set up this in- 
scription for his beloved one (5762). 

Didius Felix to his well-deserving wife Octavia Felicissima, who lived 
forty-six years and five months. Of her chastity I have never complained 
(1524). 

To Tiberius Statorius Geminus . .. a sainted man, of guileless soul 
(888). 

To Tarquinia ... For she had unusual beauty and marvelous charm. 
There was in her a mind truly worthy of her body. Farewell, my sweet 
(1983). 

To a wife chaste and of incomparable affection . . . Grief on account 
of her merits forbids an account of her great obedience. Q. Herculanus, 
her husband, together with his children, her pledges, consecrated this 
place for her shade (3107). 

To my sweet husband, a man of marvelous loyalty, wisdom, and good- 
ness (5300). 

To her husband, who deserved well of her in every way... (5841). 

To Sattia Silvina, a most chaste woman, of whose care for me I have 
always believed myself unworthy. I lived and labored with her thirty- 
two years, ten months, and ten days, nor can I ever for my grief show 
my gratitude to her as I did when she was alive. She held nothing dearer 
than her husband and her children .. . (1088). 


Another inscription (1007) is interesting in the original : 


D(is) M(anibus). P. Oppius Marcellinus Iuniae Fortunatae sibi 
amantissimae f(ecit). 


The husband’s name comes first, it will be noticed, and the 
wife’s sole virtue is that she loved him! Similar is 6414 b, in which 
a husband praises his wife ob sing(ularem) erga se amor(em). 

Often the survivor addresses the dead, as in the following : 

“To Lucius Cassius Hermodorus, the ship-owner, who often sailed the 
seas ... and who was in the college of Serapis. He ought not to remain 
dead for all eternity. But if you did not want to stay alive with me, hus- 
band, would that I might have gone with you over the eternal Styx and 
in the funereal bark! Ulpia Candida... to her well-deserving husband 
(3337). 


In a much-defaced inscription (2780), a husband addresses 
his wife in the words: “Tu secura iaces, ego. . . .” ° 
Akin to these are the inscriptions in which the deceased is as- 


sumed as speaking in his or her own praise, e.g. — 
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Caesiena T. L. Nape. Vixi viro caro custosque fidelis supremoq (ue) 
die vir me decoravit honeste (3622). 

Here I lie, Aureliana. I lived twenty-seven years, two months, twenty- 
seven days, .. I was brought here by my sweet husband, Euaristus .. . 
that you, travelers, may know by reading this by what loyalty and chast- 
ity in my life with him I deserved this tomb (5860). 

I, who used to be called Apollonia, lie here shut in by this stone. In 
the very flower of my youth the Sisters broke my threads, and after eigh- 
teen years of life forbade me to see the light. Getting one husband (the 
word is sortita— “drawing by lot”’!), I kept myself a chaste wife 
(2272). 

I, Manilia, loved my father, who was a good father to me, and my 
husband next to my father. Thus the account of my life stands pure. 
Farewell, stranger ; live, for death will come to you soon (4922). 


Occasionally the praise is in verse — though not always in good 
verse! The following are examples: 


Casta, pudica, pudens, coniugi cara suo (3543). 
Catervi, Severina tibi coniuncta laetatur (5566). 


Tu qui secura spatiarus (sic) mente viator, 
Et nostri voltus derigis inferieis, 

Si quaeris quae sim, cinis en et tosta favilla, 
Ante obitus tristeis Helvia Prima fui. 

Coniuge sum Cadmo fructa Scrateio, 
Concordesque pari viximus ingenio. 

Nunc data sum Diti longum mansura per aevum, 
Deducta et fatali igne et aqua Stygia (1837). 


Often a formula of some sort expresses affection or praise. 
The common S.7.7.L., sit tibi terra levis, is, of course, frequent 
in the case of both men and women. The use of this formula, how- 
ever, is not especially characteristic of married persons. More 
typical of these are the formulas denoting happiness during mar- 
ried life. Of these the commonest is, amazingly enough, cum quo 
(or qua) vixi annos ... . sine querela, of which Volume IX 
yields twelve examples, and the variants, sine ulla querela, of 
which there are nine, and absque ulla querela, of which there is 
one. The large number of examples of this astounding phenome- 
non, coupled with the fact that the formula is often abbreviated, 
might lead us to believe that the absolute in conjugal bliss had 
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been attained in ancient Italy! To strengthen this belief we have 
eight variants of the same idea: sine iurgio sine querela; sine 
aliqua lite; sine fraude; sine vile; sine offensa reprehensionis; 
sine ulla animi eius offensa; continua incomparabili concordia; 
and summa cum concordia ad ultimum diem. 


But how long did these happy marriages last? Are there any 
that were exceedingly long? In Volume IX there are several mar- 
riages of forty-five years recorded — e.g. the one in inscription 
1506. Of marriages of longer duration than these six are recorded ; 
they are: of Spedia and C. Liconius Celer — forty-seven years, 
eight months, sine ulla querella (1969) ; of Iulia Fortunata and 
Manlius Icarus, fifty years; of a lady who had been married to 
C. Mamercius Proculus for fifty years, five months, and nineteen 
days, and who, departing from the usual custom, built him a tomb 
without recording her own name (1159) ; of Vebia Maria and P. 
Accius Marcanus, fifty-five years (985); of Veiana Rumna and 
C. Iulius Silvanus, fifty-nine years sine iurg(io) sine querella 
(1530); and of Tullonia Lea and Fufius Iustinus, sixty years 
(1826). Another inscription (302), set up by a husband to an 
eighty-year-old wife, perhaps implies a long married life, though, 
of course, not necessarily so. 

It remains to consider further personal glimpses of the married 
couples as they are given to us by the epitaphs. These are numer- 
ous, and we can notice but a few of them, of various sorts. 

We note, for instance, in 6311 that Caecilia Iulia set up a stone 
for her husband, M. Ulpius Cartus, while he was still alive! Surely 
this was generosity! Stones set up by either men or women for 
themselves while still alive are, of course, common; so are stones 
set up by husbands, while alive, for themselves and their families. 
This particular stone, however, is unique in this volume. 

In 4071 Lollia Matidia dedicates a tomb for herself and her de- 
ceased husband (who lived, by the way, seventy-nine years, eight 
months, fifteen days, and ten hours) from their combined — not 
wealth, as we should expect, but, apparently —- poverty! The 
reading is, EX COMMVNE PAV. 

In 4840, the joint epitaph of a husband and wife, we find a 
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-variant of our “dust to dust” idea: “Olim non fuimus. Nati sumus 


unde. Quieti nunc sumus ut fuimus, cura relicta. Vale et tu.” 

Occasionally we find a married couple with interestingly har- 
monious cognomina. Perhaps the most striking of these is the 
combination, in 2005, of Turranius Aper and Tadia Ursa! 

In a few cases — surprisingly few, in fact — the epitaph of a 
husband or a wife, and usually the latter, shows pride in children. 
Perhaps the most notable of this sort are inscriptions 3158 and 
2229. Of these, the former mentions the high honors already 
attained and soon to be attained by the two sons, and the happy 
marriage of the daughter, with her “probissimus vir” and her two 
children. The other, 2229, is worth quoting : 

D(is) M(anibus) s(acrum). Telesiniae Crispinillae, coniugi sanctis- 
simae, quae ob desiderium P. Lali Gentiani Victoris fili sui piissimi vivere 
abominavit, et post dies XV fati eius animo despondit, P. Lalius Modes- 
tus maritus, cum qua vixit ann(os) XXXVIIII m(enses) IIII sine ulla 
querella. 


It is interesting, incidentally, to note throughout the inscrip- 
tions words used for “husband” or “wife.” For both, coniunx is 
easily the most common; but there occur also uxor, vir, maritus 
and marita, conservus and conserva, and contubernalis (of both 
husband and wife). Frequently concubina also is used to denote 
actual wifely status (as in 4823, an inscription set up by the self- 
styled concubina for Maclonius Teres) ; but occasionally it is lit- 
erally used (as in 2255, the tombstone set up by M. Vennius Ru- 
fus, sevir, for himself, his father, mother, wife, and concubina). 
Inscription 2973 apparently contains an example of the use of 
amica as a synonym for concubina: C. Tadius Victorinus Proces- 
sae amicae bene merenti et sibi. Once in a while there is a doubling 
of ideas, as in 5256: sibi et concub(inae) sive uxo(ri) ; and 5870: 
Expectato coniugi Amanda conserva. This doubling is due, of 
course, to the difference between the actual and the legal status 
of the wife of a slave. 

These, then, are the ordinary, every-day married folk of South- 
ern Italy, as C.J.L. IX shows them to us — not outstanding or 
epoch-making at all, but very, very human. 











IN SEARCH OF RECRUITS 


By Dorotay M. RorHmM 
Northwestern High School, Detroit 


The teacher of Greek in high school finds himself in the posi- 
tion of a general engaged in a perpetual campaign in the interests 
of his subject. The flight of prospective students of Greek in the 
direction of the so-called practical subjects requires the tactics of 
pursuit. The encroachment of required courses in other depart- 
ments makes necessary a program of resistance. Vigilant, indeed, 
must that general be who, outwitting all the forces united against 
him, captures his prizes under the very eye of the foe! But the 
teacher of Greek, fortunately, is well trained in military tactics 
through long familiarity with the classical languages, and he finds 
a good use at last for the knowledge and skill thus acquired. For 
him Cyrus’ muster of his troops at Sardis on various pretexts has 
a real meaning. Verily, he too must employ his imagination to en- 
list recruits who are alarmed by the very mention of Greek! 

The days are past when the enrollment of Greek classes in high 
school can be left to others. Now, he who would teach Greek to 
boys and girls must first discover promising pupils and then con- 
vince them that the study of Greek will be of inestimable value to 
them. Often he must extend his campaign to include parents and 
faculty also. That teacher is especially fortunate who has allies 
among administrative officers. Even under the best conditions 
the opposition of student opinion discourages capable, though 
timid, pupils. Here the general finds his greatest opportunity. 
The education of student opinion is no small part of the task of 
the teacher of Greek. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe a few of the tactics em- 
ployed in the search for recruits in Northwestern High School; 
in other words, it is an account of the activities of the Greek Club, 
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under the auspices of which a perpetual campaign is being waged. 

Ten years ago the club was organized with the ambitious name 
of Katol xai ’Ayatoi, a name which can be learned easily by be- 
ginners and remembered by others without too much difficulty. 
As it is stated in the constitution, the purpose is “‘to create a more 
active interest in the study of Greek, to increase our knowledge 
of Greek literature and art, and to bring the Greek students into 
a closer relationship with each other.” For the past six years 
pupils who were interested but who were not enrolled in Greek 
classes have been invited to join, the number of such members be- 
ing limited to one third of the full membership.. Such action ac- 
corded with the policy of open membership, which all the school 
clubs adopted. This policy has proved expedient, since it enabled 
the Greek Club to extend its influence beyond the limit of those 
pupils who were already committed to a study of the language. 

A review of the Club’s activities shows great versatility on the 
part of the members. That is to be expected from the type of 
pupil whom we have in Greek classes. Undoubtedly, the neces- 
sity of translating Greek particles adds to his resourcefulness, and 
frequent encounters with the Greek verb stimulates his keen mind 
to greater achievements both of work and of play! Whatever the 
reason may be, the members of the Greek Club have gained the 
respect and admiration of the school for their successful achieve- 
ments. 

The programs presented at the meetings vary according to the 
wishes of the members. The first few years were spent in read- 
ing selections from Greek authors in translation. It has always 
seemed unfortunate to me that a pupil whose study of the Greek 
language was limited to his high-school course, should know little 
or nothing about Greek literature, except for a brief acquaintance 
with the Jliad. Through the medium of club programs, the writ- 
ings of many Greek authors have been read in the best transla- 
tions available. The following selections proved especially enter- 
taining: Euripides’ Alcestis and Medea, Sophocles’ Antigone, 
Aristophanes’ Frogs and Clouds, selections from Plato’s Repub- 
lic (by request!), Plutarch’s Lives, Lucian’s Dialogues, and True 
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Histories, Theophratus’ Characters, Herondas’ Mimes, and Theo- 
critus’ Jdylls. The supply is inexhaustible; the only difficulty lies 
in choosing the selections that appeal to the pupils. 

Reports have been prepared and read by members on such top- 
ics as “A Typical Day of a Greek Citizen,” “A Greek Boy’s Edu- 
cation,” “Greek Food,” “Greek Mathematics,” ““The Greek Thea- 
ters.” Talks on Greek sculpture and architecture were illustrated 
by lantern slides. Interesting articles in current magazines, which 
contained information about modern Greece, were read. ‘The 
choice of subjects for programs of this type was determined by 
the pupils’ curiosity about Greek life or civilization, either ancient 
or modern. 

On several occasions we have invited speakers to tell us about 
Greek life and customs of the present. Among the speakers have 
been several Greeks, who helped us to bridge the gap between an- 
tiquity and our own day, in imagination, at least. The members 
enjoyed most the reminiscences of a Greek boy, who had attend- 
ed school within the shadow of the Acropolis. 

One semester the programs consisted entirely of reports from 
the field of mythology, and this is the type of programs chosen 
for the current year. The major gods and goddesses and the most 
important myths are selected. This has proved to be an especially 
enjoyable as well as instructive series of programs. 

Last year an ambitious project was undertaken, a combination 
of program and exhibit, which was designed to show the value of 
Greek in modern life. The members presented at meetings the 
historical background for the material which they had collected 
for their charts. For example, one pupil collected pictures of 
buildings in which the Doric Order is used, and these were mount- 
ed beside a picture of the Parthenon. His subject for report to 
the members was the history of the Parthenon. Other topics as- 
signed for similar treatment were the Ionic Order, sculpture, and 
vases. 

Literature and science, particularly the high-school branches, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, and geography, as well 
as medicine and radio, were suggested as fields for investigation, 
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and each member selected the one which appealed to him most. 
The commercial use of Greek was admitted but not encouraged, 
since it has no value for purposes of instruction. In fact, no one 
chose it. 

No more effective way of directing a pupil’s attention to the 
use to which he can put his knowledge of Greek could be found. 
A number of pupils searched for Greek allusions in English litera- 
ture; one collected references to the /liad and Odyssey only, an- 
other chose the American poets, a third gathered a varied assort- 
ment of references in her general reading. The latter appreciated 
the Homeric touch in the quotation from O. Henry, “She is one 
goddess — one Juno — what you call one ox-eyed Juno.” 

The pupil who planned to study medicine collected medical 
terms of Greek derivation for his chart. His chart showed speci- 
men sentences taken from medical books with the Greek deriva- 
tives printed in red ink. It was suggested that a picture of Hippo- 
crates adorn the chart, but I failed to find one for that purpose. 

The discovery of new instances soon became an exciting game 
for all, and the training in observation was worth far more to the 
pupils than the charts will ever show. 

The annals of the club mention the fact that on one occasion 
three members of the Greek Club debated with three members of 
the Latin Club the question: “Resolved that Latin is deader than 
Greek.” History records that the affirmative won — another 
demonstration of the superiority of Greek to Roman! 

The history of a high-school club would be incomplete without 
a play and a publication. Kahol zai ’Ayatot attempted both. In 
1920 a creditable performance of Euripides’ Alcestis was given in 
translation. In this instance history never repeated itself, for in 
my judgment an undertaking of such great proportions requires 
more time than the benefits warrant. 

The publication was a simple mimeographed affair, which 
would never be admitted to membership in a Press Convention, 
but it served its humble purpose. The edition was limited, copies 
being supplied to members and alumni only. Its chief claim to dis- 
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tinction lay in the cover design, Athena’s owl, the Club symbol, 
done by hand on every copy by an artistic member! 

Social activities have not been neglected. The ancient Greeks 
were not unduly serious, and neither are we. Many delightful 
parties have been given at the homes of members; and although 
the secretaries’ minutes fail to record the fact, my memory serves 
to recall several festive cakes iced with Kadoi zai ’Ayatoi, the 
achievement of an unusually gifted Greek pupil. Discretion for- 
bids my recounting the varied forms of torture devised for the 
initiation of new members, but no casualties have resulted as yet. 
I might remark the fact that the inclusion of the word ~@dupvov in 
our beginning textbook has stimulated the imagination of the 
members to such an extent that onions are an indispensible part 
of the ceremony of initiation. 

The most important event of the year is the trip to Ann Arbor. 
A tour of the campus, a visit to the libraries, museum, and dor- 
mitories fill the program of a gala day. But the greatest treat is 
the privilege of seeing the classical antiquities through the kind- 
ness of the classical faculty. To see and hear a college professor 
in action is an experience unknown to some of our pupils before 
that day. 

The most spectacular form of entertainment ever attempted 
was an Olympic Festival, to which all Latin classes were invited. 
Games were devised which suggested more or less the contests 
of the ancient Greeks; a chariot race with “kiddie cars” borrow- 
ed from willing (or unwilling) small brothers; discus-throwing, 
interpreted with the aid of paper plates; javelin hurling, with fold- 
ed paper missiles in lieu of deadly weapons; and a balloon race 
in imitation of nothing at all. We omitted the boxing and wrest- 
ling. The victors were crowned with holly wreaths, the date be- 
ing conveniently near the holiday season. 

At one Festival an exceptionally clever bit of pantomime was 
presented. The adventures of Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo- 
phanes, Movie Corporation, in their attempts to photograph the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, were written in verse by a member. As the 
author read, the actors simulated gestures and actions appropri- 
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ate to the lines. I should /ike to add that the numbers in the Greek 
classes swelled to enormous proportions after these Festivals, but 
the truth forbids! However, the Greek Club made great gains in 
popularity among the Latin students. 

Finally, the greatest achievement has been the inter-club 
scholarship competition, which the Greek Club instituted in April, 
1925. That year our members were eager to undertake some 
school project. Since it appeared desirable to promote scholarship 
and the club membership of the school represented the leaders, a 
plan of competition among the twenty clubs originated. 

The average of members’ marks was computed for each club, 
and the club having the highest scholarship was presented with a 
gavel by the Greek Club. Since the winner of the first gavel chose 
its members for their high scholarship and since other clubs had 
widely varying requirements for membership, it was apparent 
that some other plan for future awards must be adopted. There- 
after, the club which showed the greatest increase in scholarship 
over the preceeding semester was declared winner. The success 
of this condition is attested by the list of winning clubs: The 
Girls’ Affiliated (Girls’ Reserve) Club, Thales (junior debating 
club), Northwestern Science and Radio, Pre-Medics, Home 
Science, and Jefferson Debating Club. 

Each semester all club members receive mimeographed sheets, 
bearing scholarship standings for the preceeding and current sem- 
esters, the increase or decrease in scholarship, and the rank of 
each club. Thus, not only the winner of the gavel, but the rank of 
each club becomes a matter of concern. It may be noted that the 
November, 1927, ranking showed the two Latin Clubs at the 
head of the list, with the Greek Club in third place. 

The occasion of awarding the gavel has taken numerous forms 
from the first simple convocation to an elaborate ““Midway,” plan- 
ned and carried out by Lister, a debating club, which cooperated 
with the Greek Club in providing the entertainment several times. 
The “Midway” was literally a “howling” success! The side 
shows, which were presented by sixteen different clubs, showed 
great originality on the part of club members, as the following 
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titles indicate: a bull fight by the Spanish Club; a Roman wed- 
ding; the Cumaean Sibyl, who distributed prophecies written 
on leaves; wax works; a demonstration of the uses of the radio; 
tableaux showing scenes in the life of Alice Freeman Palmer, 
posed by the members of the club that bears her name. A council 
of the gods on Mt. Olympus was held to decide the question of 
the winner of the gavel. Athena, Hera, and Aphrodite argued 
in support of their favorite clubs. Athena won, as befitted the 
choice of a winner of a scholarship competition. The clever dia- 
logue was the work of a Greek Club member. 

Twice dinners have proved an effective way to bring together 
about three hundred club members in a social way. The enter- 
tainment included short skits, which were especially written for 
the occasion and in the course of which the gavel was awarded. 
The last one was a parody on Mother Goose characters, and as a 
climax the gavel was drawn from Jack Horner’s pie. 

The inter-club work has brought more credit to the Greek 
Club than any other form of activity, and it has the merit of be- 
ing a worthy activity, since its aim is the improvement of scholar- 
ship. 

In conclusion, may I say that a Greek Club seems to me an in- 
dispensable adjunct to a Greek department? Through its agency 
the subject of Greek may be introduced to the student body in an 
attractive way; the members profit by their participation in pro- 
grams and other activities; and above all, a spirit of coOperation 
is fostered, which is reflected in the work of the classes. 

Kahoi xai ’Ayatot has won the loyal affection of its members 
and the respect of the school, and so its influence is beyond reckon- 
ing in the never-ending search for recruits. 
































MARTIAL LOOKS AT HIS WORLD? 


By Joun W. Spaeru, Jr. 
Brown University 


It has been observed by an eminent writer on Roman life and 
manners that our extant Latin literature is descended wholly from 
a sphere of society “which had more contempt than interest for 
the lower orders, the men who, day by day, tucked in their tunics 
behind the counter, or stood in apron and cap by their bench in the 
workshop, where nothing noble could be made, only the daily 
bread earned.” ? No doubt this reflection is largely true of the poet 
Martial, as of others ; but in his case it deserves some qualification. 
For he did not view the lower ranks of society from the fixed 
standpoint of a die-hard aristocrat, nor did he reserve his abund- 
ant flow of derision to be expended on them only. His reach was 
far greater. He evinces a decided interest in the lower orders — 
usually not a sympathetic interest, to be sure, but the curiosity of 
one whose penchant it is to study life and to see it whole. In fact, 
he was interested in life at all levels. He took it as he found it, and 
wherever he sensed matter fit for quip or jest or stinging satire, 
he made use of it, generally regardless of whom he offended, in 
order, as he remarks, that life might be cognizant of its ways.* 
If his hand was stayed at all, it was only because of the fair pros- 
pect of a meal or of a new toga; and even then, if the prospect 
proved to be vain, his vitriolic pen moved faster than ever. Rich 
and poor, the high and the lowly, male and female — all were 

1 Read at the meeting of the Classical Association of New England, Deer- 
field, Massachusetts, March 31, 1928. 

2 Ludwig Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire, 
English translation: New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. (1908), 1, 150. 

8vi1, 3, 20: adgnoscat mores vita legatque suos. (The references in this 


paper are to W. M. Lindsay’s edition, M. Val. Martialis Epigrammata: Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press (1902). 
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sharers both of his contempt and of his interest. It is just this 
candid treatment that makes of Martial’s books such rich store- 
houses of valuable information on life and manners at Rome under 
the early Empire. 

Now in writing his epigrams, the poet tells us, it was his pur- 
pose to spare the individual while he discussed his faults.* As an 
earnest of this endeavor he makes use of assumed names to con- 
ceal— rather ineffectively, we imagine —real persons. With 
Martial, in most cases, the point of the epigram was everything; 
and the point could be achieved with a false name about as readily 
as with a true one, although, of course, the laugh was louder and 
longer when the reader recognized the actual persons. In such 
epigrams as these it would not be difficult for the author to express 
his opinions about an entire class by lampooning the weaknesses 
apparent in a fictitious member of that class. It will be my endeav- 
or in this paper, from a serious study of his poems — insofar as 
we can take them seriously —to present Martial’s attitude and 
reaction toward certain of the professions of his day. 

But at the outset we must needs be wary. We must bear in 
mind that Martial’s opinions may be derived, in part at least, from 
the traditional attitude which he inherited from his predecessors 
and shared in common with his contemporaries. For, in spite of his 
Spanish origin, Martial was very much a Roman and was sensi- 
tive of Roman prejudices. Even as with us today there are certain 
occupations which are proverbially held in disrepute, so at Rome 
in Martial’s day there were even more numerous vocations which 
the free-born Roman looked at askance and, moreover, with a feel- 
ing much more radical than ours in that it directly reflected the 
social conscience. In interviewing Martial for his opinions of var- 
ious trades and professions we must also beware of unwarranted 
generalizations. Our poet would rather particularize than gener- 
alize. He never meant to typify the lawyer or the teacher or the 
doctor after the manner of a Theophrastus. In each profession, to 
be sure, he saw certain common traits and emphasized them; but 
always the individual members were to him like his own poems, 


4x, 33, 10: parcere personis, dicere de vitiis. 
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“some good, some middling, and more bad” (1, 16). Within the 
circles with which he was most familiar he found men of varying 
habits and capacities, and he attacked follies and vices where they 
existed and meted out praise where he saw cause for it. Martial 
passed judgment on the man. This is partly the implication in his 
assertion that his page “smacks of humanity.” ° He was a shrewd 
and searching discerner of human nature, the most variable of 
God’s creations. 

Rome in the first century of the Empire presents the appear- 
ance of a very busy city, in spite of the fact that it was not, in any 
strict sense, a manufacturing center and that its exports were 
negligible. But it was the administrative center of the Western 
World, and it had much to do to supply the needs of its own huge 
population. There existed a highly specialized division of labor, 
both skilled and unskilled, into many crafts and guilds. There 
were, moreover, merchants of different grades, a vast horde of 
professional entertainers of all sorts, and the higher professions 
with their different branches. But all of these were not equally or 
freely accessible to the true-born Roman. In a society where slaves 
and freedmen performed most of the drudgery it is natural to find 
that honest manual labor, in particular, was held in very low 
esteem. Under the Republic, especially, this attitude had been most 
exacting. There were then very few professional callings to which 
a Roman gentleman might direct his energies and at the same 
time preserve his social caste. A political career leading to the 
higher magistracies, gentleman farming, and the professions of 
the lawyer and the soldier just about made up the approved list. 
Many of what are today our highest callings were under the social 
ban. Ordinary banking was no noble occupation, a medical career 
was unheard of, teaching was not to be considered. Under the 
Empire the traditional Roman attitude tended to become modified 
and even to disappear as time went on, especially after the incom- 
ing of Christianity. But in Martial’s day there was still much anti- 
labor prejudice in the upper levels of Roman society, and of this 
we must take account if we are to evaluate the poet’s own attitude 


5x, 4, 10: hominem pagina nostra sapit. 
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at all correctly. Many a poverty-stricken proletarian chose to trust 
himself to the bounty of the state or the chance benevolence of 
wealthy patrons rather than turn an honest penny at a vocation 
that he considered beneath his Roman dignity. And many a knight, 
like Martial himself, as his funds decreased and his toga wore 
thin, preferred to preserve his proud and lofty station to recuperat- 
ing his fortunes by dint of honest work. Even our poet could see 
the grim humor in this situation, though it is to be doubted wheth- 
er he ever allowed himself much thought on the anomaly of it. 

Martial makes mention, more or less casually, of upwards of 
sixty different occupations at Rome, ranging from magistrates 
and lawyers to actors, hucksters, and mule-drivers. He has merely 
touched upon the field, it is true; but the number and variety of 
the pursuits he has alluded to give an indication of the breadth of 
his interests. He rubbed elbows with men in all walks of life: none 
was too high or too low. Some draw from him no comment at all. 
Against others, such as auctioneers, barbers, cobblers, undertakers, 
and charioteers, his general reaction seems to be the bitter com- 
plaint that they have means and he has not. To one of Martial’s 
inclinations, of course, this disparity was a grievous fault. But in 
others, like the doctor, the teacher, and the lawyer, he found more 
fruitful ground for laughter and contempt; and it is on these pro- 
fessions that we can best pass judgment along with him. 


DOCTORS 


Physicians of all kinds were among Martial’s pet aversions. 
Here is one point at which he and the strait-laced Cato the Elder 
would have been in perfect accord. If we are to believe our poet, 
there was scarcely a member of the healing profession about 
whom it could not be said, in the words of Dryden, “for every 
inch that was not fool was rogue.” The practitioner Herodes is 
caught with a stolen drinking-ladle (trulla) on his person and 
tries to get off with a quick evasion (1x, 96). A certain Baccara 
is running a heavy risk, thinks Martial, in entrusting the care of 
his person to a doctor who happens to be his rival in love (x1, 74). 
Diaulus the surgeon has become an undertaker’s assistant. Well, 
remarks the poet, it isn’t such a great change: he is still putting 
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his patients to bed in his old effective way (1, 30, and 47)! Sim- 
ilarly, in another epigram, it is thought that a certain eye-specialist 
(opthalmicus) who has turned gladiator (oplomachus) is prob- 
ably putting out no more eyes than he did before (vim, 74). These 
epigrams are very significant as showing how little removed the 
medical profession was, at least in the opinion of Martial, from 
pursuits of the lowest rank. Then there is the professor-doctor 
Symmachus who stalks into the sick chamber attended by a host 
of a hundred eager learners. A hundred hands, chilled by the 
north wind, paw the patient. “I had no fever, Symmachus,” wails 
Martial; “now I have’ (v, 9). It is no wonder that Andragoras, 
though left in the best of health and spirits, is found dead in the 
morning, when a poetical autopsy discloses that he has seen Dr. 
Hermocrates in his dreams (v1, 53). Happy indeed is the man 
who can afford to point the finger of scorn at these rascals.° 

In all the epigrams not a single individual emerges to redeem 
the profession from this general and utter condemnation. One 
other fact is puzzling. We are well informed elsewhere that, in 
spite of its low estate, the medical calling was often very profit- 
able. Yet among the quite numerous physicians whom Martial 
mentions not one is singled out as the unworthy possessor of a 
superabundance of worldly riches. Here our poet must have 
nodded. 


TEACHERS 


From the doctor to the teacher is only a step. The pointed re- 
mark, found in the Greek writer Athenaeus (xv, 66), to the effect 
that “if there were no physicians there would be nothing more 
stupid than grammarians,” might well have been made by Mar- 
tial. In his youth his sunny disposition must have been clouded 
forever by some plagosus Orbilius or other; for certain it is that 
as an adult he has little time for the pedagogical tribe. A teacher’s 
position at Rome in Martial’s day was far from being an un- 
adulterated joy. It was anything but honorable, and, except for a 


6 Like Cotta, in v1, 70. With Martial vi, 74 compare Anthologia Palatina 
x1, 115; with v1, 53 compare ibidem x1, 257. 
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few outstanding instances, it was poorly paid. Martial is not 
alone, therefore, in painting a gloomy picture of it. 

Some distinction should be made between the elementary teach- 
ers (the /udi magister and the grammaticus) and the teacher in 
the rhetorical school (rhetor). The former our poet seems to treat 
with utter contempt, not unmixed with bitterness; for the latter 
he appears to entertain a pitying disdain. In the first place, many 
an early morning’s sleep is lost on account of the din which the 
elementary pedagogue and his curly-headed troop are wont to 
raise even before cockcrow (1x, 68; xu, 57, 4f.). For if it isn’t 
the tyrant’s raucous voice that breaks the early silence,’ it is the 
resounding thwacks of his ferule as they fall athwart the anat- 
omies of his luckless charges, louder than the ringing blows of 
the smith on his anvil or the thundering shouts of the amphithea- 
ter (1x, 68). This ferule, so hateful to the pupil, was the delight 
of the master, says Martial (xiv, 80). Perhaps it was an essential 
instrument of instruction where discipline was necessarily severe. 
How the poet shudders at the thought of his verses being dictated 
in blatant tones by some pompous pedagogue (vir, 3, 15).° When 
Martial scornfully tells Cinnamus, once a barber but now a knight, 
that he is fit to become nothing else, not a teacher of rhetoric 
(rhetor) nor a secondary teacher (grammaticus) nor a primary 
teacher (/udi magister), does he mean to imply that these posi- 
tions are low enough in the social scale but still above the reach of 
Cinnamus (vir, 64) ? Teachers of rhetoric, in the person of Apol- 
lodotus, remind one of the proverbial absent-minded professor of 
more recent fiction. Having had difficulty in attaching the proper 
name to the proper face in the circle of his acquaintances, Apol- 
lodotus finally adopted the plan of writing down the names and 
learning them by heart. What a marvel it was when, without 
consulting his notes, he was able to greet Calpurnius extempo- 
raneously (v, 21, 54)! Sabineius the rhetorician chilled the warm 
baths of Nero whenever he entered them (111, 25). Martial, be it 

Tv, 84, 2 (clamoso — magistro) ; vin, 3, 15 (rauca voce); 1x, 68, 11 (gar- 
rule). 


8 Horace, too, it will be recalled, had gloomy forbodings of a similar fate; 
Epist. 1, 20, 17 f. 
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understood, abhors all pedantry.® He is not a bookish man him- 
self; and so he advises one Lupus, who is anxious for the material 
success of his son, to steer clear of all teachers of grammar and of 
rhetoric and to let him have nothing to do with the books of 
Cicero and Vergil (v, 56). Such learning does not make for a 
profitable career. 

In the face of this scornful utilitarian view, and of all that the 
poet has had to say in derision of teachers and teaching, it is re- 
assuring to read the brief but honest tribute which he pays his 
countryman Quintilian, the most famous of all Roman rhetori- 
cians — “Quintilian, illustrious guide of errant youth, glory of 
the Roman toga” (11, 90). It is but further evidence of his ability 
to detach himself from his prejudices and to view men as indi- 
viduals, not as types. 


LAWYERS 


The case is much the same with the legal profession. Whether 
in the form of the pleader (orator or patronus) or of the consult- 
ing barrister (iurisconsultus), this was the most distinguished of 
all the civil callings at Rome, alike honorable for the knight and 
senator, and the obvious road to eminence for the ambitious 
plebeian. The profession tended to become overcrowded under 
the Empire, when the craze for litigation had nearly reached the 
point of being a fashionable vice. Many noted writers in this 
period of Rome’s history were members of the bar; such were 
Seneca, Suetonius, Quintilian, Fronto, and the two Plinys. But 
it is quite clear that Martial personally had no ambitions in this 
direction, in spite of the gratuitous but unwelcomed advice of cer- 
tain of his acquaintances. For him the work of the lawyer in- 
volved too much noise and bustle, too much anxious responsibility, 
too much loss of sleep. “Let me have my days without lawsuits,” 
is his curt judgment (11, 90, 10). His was not a legalistic nature.” 

It is but natural, therefore, that Martial should find, among 
certain members of the bar, traits that called forth his laughter and 

9 Cf. x, 21. 


10 For passages illustrative of this paragraph cf. 1, 17; , 30, 5f; 1, 49, 35; 
1, 97; 11, 46, 7; 1v, 8, 2; v, 20, 6; vim, 67, 3. 
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his disgust. Here is a pompous fellow in the Forum, unduly im- 
pressed with the weighty responsibility of his station, as he dic- 
tates to a crowd of stenographers nearby and examines with a 
severe countenance the numerous documents that are thrust at 
him from all sides. The condescension of a cordial “How-do-you- 
do?” would be utterly impossible for him (v, 51). Then there is 
Postumus who, in pleading a case involving three lowly she-goats, 
rings the changes on all the mighty tribulations and past glories 
of Rome, like a veritable Fourth of July orator. “Now, Post- 
umus,” ventures the poet, cuttingly, “say something about my 
three she-goats!” (v1, 19.) 

Long-winded harangues seem to have been not uncommon. One 
Caecilianus, having been granted seven water clocks’ allowance 
of time by the judge, is speaking long and furiously, ever and 
anon stopping to moisten his throat from a drinking flask. Mar- 
tial suggests that Caecilianus might satisfy both his oratory and 
his thirst by drinking from the water clock (v1, 35). A certain 
Cinna takes ten hours to say nine whole words (vi, 7). From 
which statement we are to infer that during most of the time al- 
lotted him he has rambled on but said nothing. On the other hand 
Naevolus has a habit of speaking only when everybody else is 
shouting and drowning him out, but he thinks himself a pleader 
nevertheless (1, 97). 

Some lawyers, moreover, are not as independent professionally 
as they might be. Ponticus will undertake no case that offends the 
wealthy or influential (11, 32). No doubt the reason is that he is 
well aware of the most abundant source of his income. Under the 
Roman Republic a barrister was forbidden by law (the lex Cincia 
de donis et muneribus, of 204 B.c.) to collect stated fees from 
clients, and even under the Empire fees were permitted only up to 
a certain limit,’ but there were, usually, ample rewards forth- 
coming in the shape of gifts and legacies. In many individual 
cases the profession proved to be quite lucrative. Cicero, for ex- 
ample, was a man of considerable wealth. Martial makes frequent 


11 The Emperor Claudius fixed it at 10,000 sesterces. Cf. Cicero, De Sen. 
10; Ad Att. 1, 20, 7; Tacitus, Ann. x1, 5, 7. 
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mention of the client’s gifts to the lawyer, especially on the occa- 
sion of the Saturnalia.** Pannychius, as a suburban farmer, is 
buying products which, as a lawyer, he used to receive in such 
abundance that he sold them (xu, 72). In one epigram, however, 
our poet suggests that, sometimes at least, the monetary return 
was not so good. He attempts to dissuade his friend Sextus from 
coming to Rome to practice law by reminding him that neither 
Atestinus nor Civis, former lawyers, had earned his full rent (11, 
38). But usually the testimony is quite otherwise. There is in 
another poem the old jest about the lawyer’s charges that eat up 
the contested funds and leave the plaintiff in debt. “The judge is 
looking for his fee and the pleader for his. I advise you, Sextus, to 
pay your —creditor!” (11, 13.) Cyperus, a former baker who is 
now pleading cases, aims to make the equivalent of $10,000 a year, 
a tidy income in Martial’s day (v1, 16). And elsewhere our poet 
laments that law is much more profitable than the pursuit of the 
Muses and none too gently hints that he would like to see the in- 
equality removed.** Indeed, it was, no doubt, the general fact of 
the lawyer’s good financial standing that established Martial on 
terms of amity with so many members of the profession and led 
him to maintain a respectful attitude toward them in spite of his 
natural antipathy to their work. 

For it seems to be certain, from the testimony of his verses, that 
Martial numbered many friends among the lawyers of his day. 
We have already mentioned the high tribute that he pays to the 
Spanish Quintilian, barrister and rhetorician (1, 90). He has a 
similar warm regard for the younger Pliny, learned and eloquent 
member of the bar (x, 20). Pomponius Auctus, “steeped in law 
and versed in the many-sided practice of the gown,” doubly merits 
the poet’s esteem in that he is a fond admirer of his verse (vu, 
51). The poet Silius Italicus was a noteworthy practitioner at 
law, Martial tells us admiringly, before he essayed the sacred art 
of poesy (vu, 63). Fronto, Maternus, Restitutus, and Rufinus 
are other representatives of the legal profession about whom or to 

12 F.g. 1v, 46; v, 16; vu, 72, 5; x, 87; xu, 72; xiv, 219. 

18y, 16, 5 f.; cf. 1, 17; 01, 30, 5. 
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whom he speaks in terms of affection and esteem. But the most 
notable recipient among the lawyers of Martial’s complimentary 
remarks is the famous advocate Regulus. The poet felicitates him 
twice upon his narrow escape from death beneath a collapsed 
portico (1, 12 and 82), makes his scholarly renown comparable 
to his piety (1, 111), congratulates him upon his eloquence (vt, 
64, 11) and his popularity (11, 74), and sketches a pretty picture 
of his son’s admiration for the father’s skill (vz, 38). But in 
view of Pliny’s pronounced aversion for this same Regulus ** — 
the sole mortal whom the gentle Pliny seems to have detested — 
we are a little sceptical of the genuineness of the feeling that 
called forth Martial’s praise. In fact, with a man of Martial’s 
character — or lack of character, as some would have it — there 
is always difficulty in deciding whether we are reading mere 
flattery or heartfelt esteem. But we should like to regard it as a 
safe assumption that in at least some of the cases which we have 
mentioned Martial entertained real friendship with lawyers, most- 
ly on account of their outstanding personalities, but partly, we 
believe, because of the honorable Roman calling that our poet 
admired at the same time that he rejected it for himself. 


POETS 


With this we have approached the end of our excursion. We 
have glanced at a few of the Roman professions and have ob- 
served that the poet Martial gave but scant approval to any of 
them. What, then, our patient reader may justly ask, in the face of 
this sweeping negation, was Martial’s own métier? To which 
question we might promptly reply —as Martial himself might 
have done — that a man with his innate nonchalance did not con- 
sider it essential to have any. But there was one pursuit that our 
poet cherished with all the earnestness of which he was capable. 
It was an avocation rather than a vocation, though with Martial 
it was both. I refer to the calling of authorship. On almost every 
other page of the Epigrams we can find evidence of the high re- 
gard in which he held good literature, especially poetry, and of the 


14 Cf. Epist. 1, 5; 1, 20; 1Vv, 2, 7. 
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professional attitude that he maintained toward the literature of 
his day. He looked upon authorship as a trust which he must 
guard jealously and devotedly. The names of writers, from Homer 
down, whom he mentions with varying degrees of praise and 
affection would make a list tediously long.*® His favorite among 
the classic poets of bygone days is Catullus. But Martial is not 
merely a laudator temporis acti. In fact, he strongly resents the 
narrow attitude that can see nothing of literary excellence among 
the writings of the present (vit, 69): 

“You honour, Vacerra, the ancients alone, 

And never praise poets unless dead and gone. 


Your pardon, if unceremonious I seem, 
But it’s not worth while dying to gain your esteem.” 7° 


He has a high regard for the work of many of his literary con- 
temporaries, notably Silius Italicus, Lucan, and Decianus, as well 
as a warm affection for them personally. Indeed, it is among lit- 
erary men that Martial finds his truest friends. 

But not all poets are worthy, any more than all school teachers 
are impossible; and Martial is as scathing in his denunciation of 
a poor poet as he is fulsome in his praise of a good one. To him 
a poor poet is a blot upon the escutcheon of the highest of all 
arts. He is especially severe in his judgment of plagiarizers — 
those numerous Mr. Faithfuls ( Fidentanus), as he likes ironically 
to call them, who parade under false colors and win the applause 
that rightfully belongs to another (1, 38; 11, 20). 

Criticism of the right sort he welcomes and solicits, but the 
carping and quibbling fault-finding of those who have little or no 
adequate knowledge of poetry as an art moves him to stinging 


rejoinders : 
“You damn every poem I write, 
Yet publish not one of your own. 
Now kindly let yours see the light, 
Or else leave my damned ones alone.” 17 


15 See Ludwig Friedlaender, M. Valerii Martialis Epigrammaton Libri: 
Leipzig, S. Hirzel (1886), 1, 367-369 (Register 3, Autoren). 
16 Marcus S. Dimsdale, A History of Latin Literature: New York, Appleton 


and Co. (1915), 473. Cf. Martial x1, 90. 
177, 91, rendered by Paul Nixon, Martial and the Modern Epigram: New 
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Anyway, as he says, he prefers that the dishes which he has 
served at his literary repast should please the guests rather than 
the cooks (1x, 81). 

Martial, as a poet, is thoroughly conscious of his own art and 
many times theorizes about the qualities of his epigrams — their 
subjects, their metres, their length, their freedom. Poets are the 
darlings of Apollo and the Muses, but they are not on that ac- 
count freed from all responsibility for their work. Nor can they 
be successful bards unless they are afforded the leisure and finan- 
cial independence that a wealthy patron can give them. A Mae- 
cenas plays a vital part in the success of a Vergil; and Martial 
continually complains that lack of the wherewithal of leisure is the 
greatest obstacle in his path of ascent to the Parnassian heights.** 
He is also experienced in all the hardships of a Grub-Street exist- 
ence and bitterly laments that almost any trade is productive of 
greater material rewards than is the work of a poet. In his own 
day many a successful bard is neglected and unsung. Men spend 
their praise on more worldly achievements than poetry. Fame 
comes late (1, 1,6; v, 10). But the immortality which a true poet 
achieves is well worth all the tribulations which his mortal exist- 
ence has cost him. His name will still ring in the ears of men 
when the perishable splendor of the world’s Croesuses has passed 
away (x, 2). And so, in spite of all its hardships and inequalities, 
Martial never despairs of poetry as the highest of all possible 
callings for him. It has its sublime recompense. We can close no 
more fittingly than by listening to our poet as he replies proudly 
to a certain Callistratus whom the world has made wealthy (v, 
13): 

I am poor, I admit, and I always have been, Callistratus, and yet I am 
York, Longmans, Green, and Co. (1927), 131. See his A Roman Wit: Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. (1911), 12. (Unfortunately the latter book is now out 
of print). 

18 1, 107; vit, 55; xu, 3. Mr. T. R. Glover takes exception to this complaint 
of Martial (Studies in Virgil: London, Edward Arnold [1904], 26): “Martial 
was wrong; if any one man made Virgil, it was rather the barbarus than 
Maecenas, but all the king’s horses and all the king’s men, veterans and min- 
isters, could never make a Virgil —least of all out of a Martial.” See, too, 
Martial x, 58, 70; x1, 24. 
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no unknown, unheralded knight; no, I am read by many in all parts of 
the world, and people say of me, “Look! There he is!” and what death 
has given to only a few, life has given to me. But your roof rests on a 
hundred columns, and your money chest keeps close guard on a freed- 
man’s wealth; broad acres of Syene on the Nile acknowledge you as 
master, and Gallic Parma clips for you numberless flocks. Such we are, 
you and I; but what I am you cannot be; what you are any one at all 
can be. 

















Notes 





{All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, [il.] 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES FROM AELIAN 
1 


MEANING OF PROSKYNESIS 

In the CLAssicAL JOURNAL, xvir (1922), 403 f., I argued on 
the basis of Babylonian seals and from indications in different 
Greek writings that the original gesture involved in proskynesis 
was a motion of the hand similar to the waving of a kiss, but that 
in later times it meant various gestures or postures of worship. 
Aelian in Var. Hist. 1, 21 tells this story: “Ismenius of Thebes 
went to the court of Persia as an ambassador from his own city. 
He was informed that he could not present his business to the king 
without the act of proskynesis. Ismenius did not shrink but or- 
dered the royal chamberlain to conduct him into the presence of 
the monarch; then when he drew near the sovereign he deftly let 
his ring fall between his feet, and just as deftly stooped over and 
picked it up. All the Persians supposed he had performed the act 
of proskynesis, so that he satisfied the pride of the Persians with- 
out violating his own pride as a free Greek.” Evidently t900xtvyois 
here meant bowing down and not prostration or waving a kiss. 
Again, Aelian De Nat. Animal. vu, 44: “Elephants perform the 
act of proskynesis towards the rising sun by extending their 
trunks towards that sun as if their trunks were hands.” Here there 
seems no idea of bowing or of prostration but simply the waving 
of the trunk as if in the act of throwing a kiss. 


2 


Tue Licnt-Hatrep GREEKS 


It is well known that several of the greatest Homeric heroes 
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among the Greeks were of a complexion designated by the poet as 
Eavids. All the examples are given in the CLAssICAL JOURNAL XX 
(1925), 366 f. Among the later Greeks this color was so much 
admired that Aelian Var. Hist. 1x, 9, says: “Demetrius Poliorcetes 
was so eager to be attractive to the women that he had his hair 
dyed Eaviy.” Such famous beauties as Aspasia, the concubine of 
the younger Cyrus and after the battle of Cunaxa the concubine of 
the King, also Atalanta were each Eavdy. Aelian makes this signifi- 
cant remark concerning Atalanta, Var. Hist. xu, 1: “She had 
this shade of hair not from long labors, from drugs, or from dyes, 
but as the work of nature.”” Alexander, like his great ideal, Achil- 
les, had hair of this same color (Var. Hist. xu, 14). 

The shade meant by Eavids is thus described, De Nat. Animal. 
vit, 11: “Aleuas had golden hair, which is the color I mean by 
Eavdy.” Evidently Aelian had the Homeric appreciation for this 
color, even if “golden” is hardly the shade intended by the poet 
of the epic. 


3 
TRAINING OF PERSIAN HorsEs AGAINST NOISES 


“The Persians kept their horses in the presence of constant 
noises, such as the ringing of bells, the clashing of bronze, and 
the clangor of arms, so that in battle they would have no fear of 
the noise made by swords crashing against the shields” (tov tv 
Eup@v mods tas aontdas dotzxov. De Nat. Animal. xv1, 25). They 
must have begun this training after the battle of Cunaxa, since 
Xenophon in describing that battle tells how the horses were made 
useless and thrown into a panic by the noise made by the soldiers 
when they beat together their shields and their spears, tats doxiou 
mods Ta SOQata ES0UrHoav, It is plain that this sentence in Xenophon 


was not without influence upon Aelian. 


4 


HoMER AND AELIAN 


In the writings of Aelian Homer is quoted or referred to 148 
times, and in these references are found 47 complete Homeric 
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verses. The text used in these verses is that of the Vulgate, except 
that Jliad xx, 221, begins the verse with tov, where Aelian uses t@, 
and in x1, 416, the ordinary reading is with the present participle 
Ojywv, but Aelian uses the same verb in the aorist. These quo- 
tations show great accuracy and they show also that the Vulgate 
dominated the Homeric text at the beginning of the second cen- 
tury. The rejection of verses by the Alexandrians had no influence 
with Aelian, and he quotes as a fine example of Homeric hospital- 
ity the verse rejected by them, 0, 74: 


7401 Eeivov xagedvta pidciv, édéhovta 5é méuretv, 


There is not a hint that the Homeric origin of the Doloneia had 
ever been questioned, since it happens that that book is quoted 
more often than any other to illustrate some principle of Homeric 
language or traditions. 

It is evident that Aelian had the same text that we have and 
that he had no doubt that Homer was the author of both poems. 
He quotes or uses twenty-three books of the /liad and nineteen of 
the Odyssey. When he refers to Homeric books he does not give 
a number or a letter, but, in the same manner as Herodotus, he 
quotes by scenes. It is well known that Herodotus (11, 116) quotes 
as from the Aristeia of Diomede a scene from the sixth book of 
the Jliad; so Aelian, Nat. An. 1, 42, quotes as from the Patrocleia 
a portion of the Aristeia of Menelaus. 

Aelian never makes any quotation from the Cycle as if that 
quotation came from Homer. He speaks, Var. Hist. x11, 14, of 
various scenes from the J/iad, and then quotes or names scenes 
from the other poem, tijs Etéoacs. This use of tijs Etéoas is strong 
proof that he knew of Homer as the author of but two poems, the 
Ilad and the Odyssey. It seems most unlikely that there could 
have been with him any belief that Homer was the author of 
several poems, even if Aelian repeats the story of Homer’s poverty 
and of his giving his daughter the Cypria in lieu of a dowery, 
Var. Hist. 1x, 15. 

Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 




















Book Reviews 


T. Rick Houmers, The Architect of the Roman Empire (44-27 
B.c.): New York, Oxford University Press, American 
Branch (1928). Pp. xvi + 285. $5.00. 

In a preface that is pathetic, though not planned to win sym- 
pathy, Mr. Holmes tells us that while his Roman Republic? was 
being printed, he began work on a history of the Augustan Age; 
but fearing that he might not live long enough to complete it, he 
determined to publish the first section, dealing with the period 
from the death of Caesar to the founding of the principate. The 
same melancholy note recurs on p. 169, where the author writes 
of Octavia: “We shall not hear of her again until the time comes 
to record her death, and since I do not expect to live so long, let 
me now pay my tribute to a character in which strength and 
sweetness were harmoniously blended.’’ Mr. Holmes is rarely so 
personal, but without such reminders every reader will share the 
hope that many more volumes will come from his pen. 

I know no recent history with which to compare Mr. Holmes’ 
book, though Marsh’s Founding of the Roman Empire® (New 
York, Oxford University Press, American Branch [1927], re- 
viewed by me in this Journal xxi [1928], 311 f.) and the first 
volume of Dessau’s Geschichte der Roémischen Kaiserzeit (Ber- 
lin, Weidmann [1924]) at once suggest themselves. The scale, 
however, and the method are quite different. Mr. Holmes con- 
fines himself to political and military events, with no comment 
on the state of society, on morals, or on literature. He has space 
then for an exceedingly detailed account, completely documented, 
so that the reader may test every step in the narrative. When 
submitted to this test the result is very satisfactory. 

Part 1 consists of three formidable chapters, each analyzed with 


1 The Roman Republic and the Founder of the Empire: Oxford University 
Press (1923), 3 vols. 
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unusual completeness in the Table of Contents: 1, “The Death 
Struggle of the Republic” (1-71); u, “The Triumvirate” (72- 
139); m1, “The Struggle between Octavian and Antony, the 
Restoration of Peace, and the Foundation of the Principate” 
(140-86). Part 1 consists of a series of brief notes or appendices, 
following in general the order in which the points covered occur 
in the text, and a few Addenda. One general and four campaign 
maps are provided. There is a complete index in addition to the 
full Table of Contents, and the work is concluded with an index 
of modern commentators whose views have been quoted or dis- 
cussed. It may be noted that the only Americans whose names 
appear herein are Hall, McFayden, Merrill, Miss Taylor, and 
Westermann. (This is the second time recently that I have had 
occasion to observe how little the British seem to know of Amer- 
ican work in the historical field.) The omission of Meyer’s 
Caesars Monarchie und das Principat des Pompeius® (Stuttgart 
and Berlin, Cotta [1922] ) is still more surprising. 

The narrative is convincing, though the summary (1-3) of 
the last half-century of the Republic, otherwise excellent, is 
awkwardly written. Mr. Holmes accepts, as do many others, 
unsupported and sweeping statements in Cicero’s letters with too 
great readiness, e.g. “Every municipality which he (sc. Octavian) 
visited welcomed him with enthusiasm” (28; based on Aft. xXvt, 
11, 6). Some interpreters would be more hesitant to accept Ap- 
pian and Dio as willingly as Mr. Holmes often does, though 
sometimes he is exceedingly critical of them. To point out ex- 
amples would be to suggest a less complete acceptance than mine 
of Mr. Holmes’ work as a whole. A reference to Scott’s paper in 
Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. ww1 (1925), 82-105 might have been added 
inn. 4 0n p. 181. 

The style is enlivened from time to time by Mr. Holmes’ pi- 
quant wit. Antony’s funeral oration is neatly handled (3): “The 
speech which Antony delivered at the funeral of Caesar was not 
intended as a sedative.”’ (A revision may include a reference to 
Deutsch’s paper on the speech in Univ. of Calif. Public. in Class. 
Phil. 1x [1928], 127-46.) Mr. Holmes admits (110, n. 1) that 
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Dio “occasionally atones for his sins,” this time by his tale of the 
boy who rebuked Livia for occupying a couch at dinner with 
Octavian though Tiberius was present on another couch. Fulvia 
is an “indefatigable virago” (97) and a “turbulent woman” 
(103) whose death was a relief to both sides. 

Mr. Holmes is master of the ancient authorities, and with the 
reservations previously made, of the modern discussions of the 
period. The book is a genuine contribution, of great value to all 
who deal with the difficult problems of the time. No period in 
Roman history is more interesting or more important than this; 
yet I for one am repeatedly amazed and shocked to find how little 
I and even better equipped students of Roman history know 
beyond the bare outlines. We shall have less excuse for ignor- 
ance now. 

Misprints are of course too few to need comment. The book 
is one at which the writer and the publisher may look with pride. 

Evan T. SAGE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


H. R. James, Our Hellenic Heritage: New York, The Macmillan 
Company (1927). Vol. 1, pp. xvi + 408. Vol. 11, pp. xvi + 
540. Two volumes bound as one. $4.50. 

A critical estimate of this work must naturally be based upon 
the consideration of the author’s purpose. This purpose he defines 
as the effort to fill the gap caused by the dropping out of the first- 
hand study of Greek in the English schools — an act which the 
author apparently deeply deplores. He approaches the subject 
from the standpoint of a professional educator. His other writings 
seem all to have been in the field of education in general. It is re- 
freshing to find in one who is not primarily a Hellenist so com- 
plete a recognition of the value of Greek as an instrument of edu- 
cation. The author makes no pretense of being a specialist in any 
field of Greek life and thought, and he has no contribution to make 
to the sum of our knowledge about the Greeks; yet nowhere does 
he betray a lack of familiarity with his material. He has wisely 
avoided controversial subjects. Even the Homeric question is 
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barely alluded to. From his point of view Homer is to be enjoyed 
and not dissected. So completely is the work adapted to the Greek- 
less reader that not a Greek word or letter appears in the entire 
work with the solitary exception of a word found in the map 
which he has borrowed, Part 11, 155. French and Latin are 
quoted evidently on the assumption that they are better known 
than the Greek. 

There is a marked moralizing tone in the work as a whole 
which does not seem to the reviewer to be excessive when we 
consider the type of reader the work is expected to find. The 
author is very ingenious in correlating Greek history and life with 
modern life. He frequently weaves into his account quotations 
from English poets and explanations of modern phrases and ideas 
derived from Greek mythology. These things as well as his use of 
analogies have an educational value, though sometimes I fear the 
analogy is overdone, as e.g. Part 11, 333 and 339. He is particu- 
larly happy in his choice of attractive and suggestive captions. 
To mention but a few: “Ionia Irredenta”; “The Freedom of the 
Seas”; “The Lure of the West’; “A Rag in Ancient Athens” ; 
“High Adventure at Pylos” ; “The Cup of Humiliation.” 

In a work which attempts to cover within a moderate compass 
the complete range of Greek interests, the matter of distribution 
and arrangement becomes very difficult. The author attempts to 
cover Greek mythology, religion, history, philosophy, literature, 
art, and archaeology. No two persons could agree what propor- 
tion should be assigned to each division or subdivision. On the 
whole the author has been very successful in his distribution. How- 
ever, I feel that he has given far too much space to the details of 
battles. Surely, few can have the interest in warfare that would 
justify such a lavish expenditure of space. Perhaps the matter 
of chronology in a work of this sort is not so important, but I see 
no reason why the chapter on the Athenian drama should not 
have preceded those on history and oratory. It also seems like a 
perversion of the author’s usual lucid arrangement to find the war 
with Philip treated as a mere adjunct of Greek oratory. 

The style is unusually attractive and readable and should appeal 
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not only to young students but to those of mature age. The 
various lapses found in no wise impair the uniformly high qual- 
ity. Among the lapses I note the following: “Heaven and all its 
powers are on the side of righteousness is, in fine, the faith he 
expresses” (Part 1, 74). “The bodies of the Spartan king and of 
the men who died with him, heaped in the narrow roadway... 
were a dire calamity for Hellas” (Part 1, 330). Now that ten 
years have passed since the close of the Great War, the author 
should certainly qualify his reference to the late merciless enemies 
of England. Such references do not belong in a work of broad 
scholarship. 

Maps and illustrations are clear and well chosen. The indices 
appear adequate. The reviewer believes that this work fulfils the 
announced purpose and meets a real educational need. By this test 
it is to be judged. It is not intended to compete with works of a 
similar subject by Butcher, Livingstone, Cooper, and others.’ 

ARTHUR L. KEITH 


UNIVERSITY OF SoutTH DAKOTA 


Henry LAMAR CrosBy AND JOHN NEVIN SCHAEFFER, An I[ntro- 
duction to Greek: Boston, Allyn and Bacon (1928). Pp. xxvi 
+ 349 + 48. 

This book gives a pleasurable surprise to one seeing it for the 
first time, and the agreeable impression is increased by a further 
examination. To begin with, the mechanical appearance of the 
book is attractive. 

The authors announce three purposes: to give the student “an 
insight into the brilliant achievements of ancient Greece’’; to de- 
velop in him “the power to read Greek”; to introduce him “to 
many noble writers and let him see how human and how much 
alive the ancient Greeks really were.” 

These laudable objects have been accomplished to a satisfactory 
degree. 


1Cf. S. H. Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek Genius: London, Macmillan 
and Co. (1904); R. W. Livingstone, The Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us: 
Oxford, Clarendon Press (1915) ; and Lane Cooper, The Greek Genius and its 
Influence: New Haven, Yale University Press (1917). 
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The student is lead by reasonable steps through the essential 
forms of the language and rules of syntax. What is equally im- 
portant, he is encouraged from the first to read — read, not trans- 
late — Greek. 

There are offered to him passages of original Greek literature 
which better than disconnected, non-sensical, sentences train him 
in actually reading and thinking Greek. This can be done. It is 
done. 

Such selections, moreover, give a realization of the humanity 
of the ancients. The Greeks need no longer seem to him mere 
fictions of the historical imagination. 

Illustrations of real artistic and historical merit are numerous. 
All are worthy, though the position of some in the make-up of the 
book can scarcely be justified. The extract from the manuscript of 
the Gospel of John is most apt and fortunately placed. 

The young cannot see too often representations of the great 
works of art, as the Hermes of Praxiteles and the Victory of 
Samothrace. It would be better if the present location of all the 
originals were given in connection with the pictures. It would also 
be well to have the position of all buildings and places distinctly 
stated. 

Only by working through such a book with a class can one be 
positive in regard to its qualities, but without such actual experi- 
ence he is warranted in expecting this to be a most useful intro- 
duction to the Greek language and literature. 

Epwarp B. T. SPENCER 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


FE. NorMAN GARDINER, Selections from Virgil’s Eclogues and 

Georgics: New York, Oxford University Press, American 

Branch (1928). Pp. 144. $0.85. 

The general format of this little book is to be commended. To 
open it, is to desire to read it. Especially attractive are the illus- 
trations, uniformly beautiful and some of them extraordinarily 
well titled, e.g. the Frontispiece, “Silvering Olives on the Roadside 
in Italy.” There are two pictures which do not add to the book: 
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“Conjectural Site of Virgil’s Farm” (p. 11) and “Goats Feeding 
on the Slopes of a Hillside in Sicily” (p. 39). The sources or the 
present location of the originals of some of the pictures should 
be indicated, instead of putting such phrases as: “From an Ancient 
Cameo” (p. 29), “a Roman Relief” or similar words (pp. 33, 63, 
67, 71), a “Painting on a Greek Vase” (p. 41), “Mosaic from 
North Africa” (pp. 45, 61), “From Pompeii” (p. 77). 

In the Introduction, the life of Vergil is perhaps a little more 
than occasion demands but very readable; the main facts of the 
poet’s life are given, supplemented by plausible argument for 
Calvisano rather than Pietole as the site of Andes. Since Probus’ 
brief biography is mentioned, it is strange that the names of 
Donatus and Suetonius do not occur at all. The narration of 
Vergil’s intellectual development is easily combined with an intro- 
duction to the style of the Eclogues and Georgics. 

Regarding the text, a noticeable fault, it seems to me, is the 
numbering of the lines. They should be numbered as in the orig- 
inal poems; instead of this system, each selection begins with 
figure one. Thus in thirteen of the sixteen selections it is impos- 
sible to tell, without counting, the identity of a given line in this 
text with that line in any other edition. For the use of this text 
alone that may not be necessary, but the student should surely 
be urged to consult several editions. In Eclogue vit a curious 
student might wonder how it happens that the lines quoted, 14 
to 109, end with the line which Conington numbers 110; no men- 
tion is made of the intercalary line, 28a or 29. 

The passages are well selected for “‘a term’s reading.” The six- 
teen selections total 760 lines. This gives a fair average per lesson 
of 474 lines, but it should be noted that one-third of the selections 
have 31 lines or less, each, while three selections have 75, 83, and 
96 lines respectively. Some of the selections could profitably have 
been lengthened, as in Eclogue 1 which could just as well have 
been printed entire instead of lines 1-63. 

The notes are full enough to be helpful but sparing enough to 
put the student on his own resources. Especially good are the notes 
on Eclogues 1v and vim. The introduction to the notes on the 
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first forty-two lines of the Georgics, titled here, “The Gods of the 
Country,” is an excellent brief essay on Greek and Roman myth- 
ology and religion and their interrelation. 

The Vocabulary does not include “common pronouns, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions such as are found in any grammar.” 

Miscellaneous features in the Notes or Vocabulary which I 
should criticize are the use of “yeaned” (note on Eclogue 1, 14) 
and “barrel (of a horse)” (Vocabulary, s.v. alvus); the state- 
ment that in the last line of Eclogue viii “qui is shortened as in 
Greek”; the note on Ecolgue tv, 42, “the picture of a purple, yel- 
low, and scarlet sheep is intentionally playful, and to an Italian 
it would hardly seem grotesque. Legend was full of such pictures, 
e.g. the Golden Fleece,” where the words which I have italicized 
seem hardly justified. 

On the other hand many statements in the Notes or Vocabulary 
are very enlightening, especially information taken from the 
works of Sargeaunt and Royds,’ to whom he acknowledges his 
debt in the Preface, where he might have well named their works, 
known as they may be to many of his readers. An example of 
these helpful notes is the authority for “Pan-pipes” actually made 
of straw, in contradiction to Conington’s note on Eclogue 1, 2. 
Other instances are, of course, his accuracies regarding names and 
habits of “birds, beasts, and bees”’ and “trees, shrubs, and plants.” 

But the feature to which I wish to give the emphasis of final 
mention is the author’s treatment of the fourth Eclogue. In the 
Notes the marked similarity between the poem and passages in 
Isaiah is constantly mentioned, and in an Appendix the possibility 
of these being among the Sibylline Oracles selected in 12 B.c. is 
put forth. This seems to me entirely likely, in view of the number 
of Jews in Rome and the prevalence in Italy of Eastern philoso- 
phies. Then we find in Gardiner another proponent of the unpop- 
ular guess, but perhaps the most plausible of all, as to the identity 
of the child, namely, Julia, the daughter of Octavian and Scri- 
bonia. The comments on this poem in this text constitute a valuable 

1Cf. T. F. Royds, The Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil, and John Sar- 


geaunt, The Trees, Shrubs, and Plants of Virgil: Oxford, B. H. Blackwell 
(1914 and 1920). 
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addition to the literature of recent years. Incidentally the reading 
qui rather than cui in vs. 62 is not only adopted but given attesta- 
tion in mentioning the use of rideo with accusative in Horace, 
Odes, 1, 10, 12 and Epistles 1, 14, 39, which Conington does not 
mention. Plautus, Captivi 111, 1, 21 is cited by Conington, though 
without being regarded as of any weight here, while another 
passage in comedy is omitted by both, namely, Terence, Adelphoe 


Iv, 2, 9. 
Frep L. FARLEY 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


DuanE REED Sruart, Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography 
(Sather Classical Lectures): Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press (1928). Pp. x + 270. $3.50. 

Professor Stuart is a champion of evolution in literary develop- 
ment as opposed to special creation. He is sceptical of the doctrine 
that Isocrates’ Encomium of Evagoras is the source of all subse- 
quent biography, and points out: first, that the commemorative 
spirit had found expression long before in dirge and funeral 
eulogy on the one hand, in epinician odes on the other; second, 
that the rhetorical strain introduced by Gorgias is visible in the 
Agesilaus of Xenophon independent of likenesses to the Evagoras; 
and, third, that other elements of the Agesilaus were paralleled by 
Xenophon’s contemporaries, as indicated by the suggestive evi- 
dence of the eulogies in Plato’s Symposium. Human nature and 
the conditions of the times gave rise to prose encomium in much 
greater quantity than the scanty remains make obvious. 

The author also dissents from the theory that Aristoxenus is 
to be accepted as the inventor of Hellenistic biography, calling 
attention to the works of his contemporaries, Phaenias, Theo- 
phrastus, and Dicaearchus of clearly biographical content. 

The essentially Roman elements of Latin biography are rightly 
emphasized by Professor Stuart. He does not, of course, deny the 
Greek influence, but he resents the view that Latin biography was 
merely a conscious echo of Greek and examines carefully the 
elogia and laudationes which he entitles “Roman Primitives” and 
in which he sees true ancestors of the later written lives. The 
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argument of the book leads through literary byways, and its very 
nature makes it less clear-cut than the theories against which it 
protests. The difficulty is increased, particularly in the earlier part 
of the book, by a distracting profusion of metaphor in the au- 
thor’s style, which makes it hard reading. But the points at issue 
are successfully established and a great deal of obscure evidence 
is made available. 

The Preface makes the reasonable request (on the precedent 
of Polybius) that the work shall be judged by its content and not 
by its omissions; but, in fairness to the prospective reader, warn- 
ing is here given that Plutarch, the greatest and most familiar 
figure in ancient biography, is dealt with only in passing. This 
statement, nevertheless, is not intended as a criticism of the book, 
whose plan did not include him. 

ALFRED R. BELLINGER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist 
the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in 
touch with matters of interest in the professional world, and to serve as a 
receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions on 
teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with 
projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and materials are requested. All 
correspondence should be addressed to the editor of this department. |] 


Latin Club Program, Especially Intended for Washington’s Birthday 
Miss Elizabeth Bowers, of Fremont High School, Oakland, 
California, originated the novel program suggested below. The 
three speeches have not been given in full as, even apart from the 
matter of space, it was thought that teachers and students would 
enjoy preparing that part of the entertainment for themselves. 


I. America or Te Cano Patria.! 

II. Salute to the Flag (to be given in Latin). 

III. The Story of the Cherry Tree (in Latin). An adaptation from 
Pensum XXXVI, Chickering and Hoadley, Beginners Latin by the 
Direct Method.? 

IV. Solo. Invictus. I am the Captain of My Fate, William Ernest 
Henley. 

V. Messages to Young America — Signor Mysterio. (See below; a 
demonstration of a new invention, which may be called the Spirit- 
uola Radiola, an instrument which claims to connect with the past.) 

VI. Song. The Battle Hymn of the Republic (in Latin). 

or 
A translation of “O, It’s Your Flag and My Flag” from “My 
Maryland,” a musical comedy. (It may be arranged easily with a 
mixture of English and Latin.) 
Messages to Young America 
A demonstration of a newly invented instrument, the Spirituola 
1 Flickinger, Carmina Latinat: Iowa City, University Publication Society 
(1928). Words only, $.25; words and music, $.75. 


2 New York, Scribner’s Sons (1914). 
3 Geyser, Musa Americana, First Series?: Chicago, Loyola University Press 


(1920). $.15. 
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Radiola, by a boy disguised as Signor Mysterio. An instrument resem- 
bling a radio is arranged in front of a drawn curtain. 

Chairman: We have a surprise number in store for the club this after- 
noon. Signor Mysterio, the famous Italian inventor, who happens to be 
in our midst, will allow us to witness the first demonstration of his in- 
vention, the Spirituola Radiola. He has spent many years in radio ex- 
perimentation; and this, his latest achievement, eliminates the element 
of time and connects us with our friends of the past. | take pleasure in 
presenting the Signor Mysterio. 

Mysterio: I am happy to be able to make my first demonstration before 
so intelligent an audience as the .........cseeeee Latin Club. I shall endeavor 
to connect with station P. A. S. T. that we may have a program of 
messages of importance to young Americans from heroes whom they 
love. 

(Mysterio goes to his instrument and pretends to be “tuning in.” 
Queer sounds are heard from hehind the curtain in imitation of radio 
interferences, static, etc. A violin may be heard playing, in the midst of 
clamor. Mysterio asks the audience to be patient, that the interference 
comes from station M. A. L. U. S. and that it is Nero playing his ac- 
companiment to the burning of Rome. This may suggest other inter- 
ferences. Then the correct connection is made, and the following pro- 
gram is read clearly by pupils back of the curtain.) 

The Announcer: This is station P. A. S. T.. M. E. announcing. (Time 
may be announced.) You are to hear now from Rome's greatest orator, 
Marcus Tullius Cicero. 

Cicero: Young America, do you know that your problems, social, polit- 
ical, and international are more nearly like those of the period of the 
Roman Republic, than are the problems of any other country or age? 
You, too, have your Catilines and types of citizens perilous to the state, 
and your periods of public unrest as did we. O Di Immortales! Will you 
not free your republic from fear, and bid its foes: “Discedite’’? 
(Announcer announces each of the other speakers with appropriate 
words. ) 

J. Caesar: Young America, all success is divided into three parts: an 
aim in the right direction, an intelligent consideration of the correct 
procedure, and a vigorous attack, ending in the overcoming of all 
difficulties. Vent! Vidi! Vici! 

Remember that the easiest tasks are usually not those most worth 
while. Washington did not have an easy time at Valley Forge. Lind- 
bergh did not fly across the Atlantic because it was an easy way to fame. 
It was not easy to conquer Gaul. Yet I am proud, because that achieve- 
ment is looked upon as the “bridge over which Rome transmitted her 
legacy to your modern times.” . . . Enter upon your inheritance! 




















ee 
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Washington: I wish to thank the ..........ee Latin Club for this pro- 
gram in my honor. | am sure that my beloved country will continue to 
prosper if citizens with the proper training serve as her leaders. Your 
study of Rome and her language is to be commended; from it you should 
see the advantages arising from a respect for law, order, and systematic 
procedure, a knowledge necessary for the right sort of citizenship. . 

A student of Latin becomes “not only a citizen of the world, but of 
the centuries.” He learns to look for permanent values and he sees that 
America, though important, is only a part of the whole experience of 


man. 
As Caesar has warned you, do not look for easy tasks. “Ad astra per 


aspera!” Valete. 
(Announcer signs off in usual style — time, etc.) 


Objective Tests in First-Year Latin 

Teachers of Latin who are interested in objective tests will 
find helpful the series appearing in this department beginning in 
the December number. The examinations are intended for first- 
semester Latin students. They are based on the vocabulary given 
in The College Entrance Word List’ and on the forms and syntax 
outlined for the first semester in Part I of the Report of the Clas- 
sical Investigation. There are three tests each on Vocabulary, 
Derivatives, Forms, and Syntax and one test on Prepositions. 
We are indebted to Miss Lillian Dow, Negaumee, Michigan, and 
to Miss Jessie Talbot, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, for this 
contribution. 

Test I on Forms 
Proportion 

In the following, complete the proportion by selecting one of the 
words in the parentheses, e.g. puella: puellae :: puer: pueri (puerum, 
pueri, puerd). ae 


EE (bella, bellum, belld) 
(es, estis, sunt) 


ec NS I: FS CU Siicviicscccisccinsiccss’. eincenpionnitiienedinnciaii 
3. habui: habuimus :: vocavi:......(vocavistis, vocavérunt, vocavimus) 
4. monet: monent :: mMittet :.........cccccscecsossscsses (mittent, mittunt, mittés) 
De DS ED 55 COO miprerncicicrccnsitcinectetnivinsniis (civis, civibus, civés) 


6. monébis: monébitis 2: ACES 2.0... eeeseeceeee (diicébas, dicant, diicétis) 


Re SS NB BE titties (is, eds, vos) 
14 Latin Word List, College Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 117 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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he Se SS ra ienecnteicrrnsceneteremnnnivonscinncinnei (altius, altior, altissimé) 

Be OE OE FF i iiitiittscctriniicccermmieninnetn (qua, qui, quae ) 

10. portabatur: portabantur :: audiébatur to... eee (audiébamur, 
audiébaris, audiébantur ) 

BS, Geers Soerrimsns 5: EMCHIS ccc. cocescsesovesses (facilius, facile, facillimus) 

ee ee eR (has, haec, his) 

13. amaverat: amaverant PIE Sains: aititientncetine (vénerit, vénerant, 
véneram ) 

14. oppidi: oppidérum :: militis :..0..0... J... (militum, milités, militem) 

a (illius, illis, illas) 

16. ad prévinciam: in prévincia :: ad prévincias: in.............. ( provinciae 
provinciarum, provinciis ) 

ee) SE UNI 2 IIE Sa evrncctsniiisisinictinestinitininnieseniiiee (patris, patribus, patre) 

| | ee eS (sibi, eis, vObis) 

19. soror timida: sorérés timidae :: frater acer:....(fratris acris, fratrés 
acrés, fratrés acridrés) 

20. agricolam bonum: agricolas bonds :: poétam bonum ?............ccccceeeeeees 
(poétas bonds, poétis bonis, poétae boni) 

Se (vester, suus, eius) 

nn re ee (erimus, erant, erunt) 

| (hostés, hostibus, hosti) 

24. ductus est: ducti sunt :: MiSSUS €St 2...........cscessseseseeseeeeers (missi sumus, 
missi erant, missi sunt) 

Be RMS UII <5 TRIIIID Sincstnccentncicconenssccesonen (hérum, hunc, harum) 


Test II on Forms 
Verbs 


Underline the correct translation for each verbal form. 





1. vocabit he has called he was calling 
he calls he will call 

2. das you will give you give 
you gave you are given 

3. ducébamur we led we are leading 
we were led we had led 

4. audiétis you hear you will hear 
you have heard you were heard 

5. missus erat he was sent he will have sent 
he had sent he had been sent 

6. superavérunt they are overcome they overcame 
they will have overcome they overcome 

7. scribémus we write we have written 


we shall write 


we were writing 









































18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 





agit 


visi sumus 
fuit 
movébimini 
réxisti 
docéberis 
posueramus 
pugnat 
minient 
tenent 
actus eras 
capiébantur 
portare 
potest 
audimus 
dixit 
débébunt 


fueris 
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he has driven 
he will drive 

we are seen 

we can see 

he has been 

he will be 

you are moving 
you will move 
you have ruled 
you will have ruled 
you teach 

you were taught 
we place 

we placed 

he is fighting 
he will fight 
they do fortify 
they are fortified 
they will hold 
they hold 

you were driven 
you were driving 
they take 

they were taken 
to carry 

carry! 

he was able 

he will be able 
we have heard 
we hear 

he does lead 

he had led 

they will owe 
they have owed 
you are 

you were able 


Test III on Forms 


In each of the following, write the word true after the statements 


he drives 

he had driven. 

we have been seen 
we saw 

he is 

he had been 

you have moved 
you will be moved 
you are ruling 
you were ruled 
you will be taught 
you have taught 
we have placed 
we had placed 

he has fought 

he was fighting 
they will be fortified 
they will fortify 
they did hold 

they are held 

you had been driven 
you had driven 
they took 

they will be taken 
you carry 

you will carry 

he is able 

he has been able 
we did hear 

we are heard 

he has been led 
he has led 

they owe 

they were owing 
you will have been 
you have been 


that are true and the word false after those that are not true. 
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-am is case ending for first declension accusative singular.................. 
-ba- is tense sign for the imperfect in all conjugations............cceeeeres 
Third person plural of all verbs emds in -Mt.........ccsesseecesereeeeseeccseeeeeees ; 
Genitive plural second declension case ending iS -OFUM1......0.s.00sereeeeeeee 
Dative singular of third declension ends in -6.........csscsessseceeeeseeseeseeeeees 
Case ending for ablative singular first declension iS -@...........c0csecsseees 
-bi- is the future tense sign in all COMjUgatiONnSs.........esceceseeeeceereeerees 
-era- is the pluperfect active tense sign for all conjugations................. 
All neuter nouns, in accusative plural, end it -@......cccsesesseseeseeeeeeeeenceees 
-is is case ending for dative plural third declension..............:cccceseseeeeee 
Personal ending for first singular is alWaySs -O..........cccscscssseseeeeeeeeeesees 
-érunt is the personal ending for third plural in perfect active indi- 
Oe iii tiacittrcsscttrenscninieneinnntin 

13. Nominative plural of the second declension masculine is -7...........:0004 
14. The sign for the superlative degree of all adjectives is -rimus.........0.. 
15. First person singular of a verb may end it -P........ccsecssessseseseescecsseeeseeees 
16. -eri- is the tense sign for future perfect active of all conjuga- 


_ 
SVS SNAWSL WN 


—_— 
noe 


17. -ibus is always dative plural third declemsi0n.............c.cccesesseeseseeeeeeeeenees 
a ae IES IIE UR. SII ci einnencninenieteeesiiniesininiennatinnipnienarensunaieiee 
19. -&s is case ending for accusative plural second declension................s0008 
20. Genitive plural case ending first declension iS -@r1U0M1........cccecseceereeeees 
21. Genitive plural case ending of the third declension must be 


22. Ablative singular case ending second declension is always -6........s0+00 

23. -tur is the personal ending for third singular active of all verbs.......... 

24. Genitive singular case endings are alike in the second and third 
I ivcrictininiienieniienmnenninenin 

25. Dative and ablative case endings in the plural are alike in all de- 
I iscccnicistiicccittnittcienienniiniien 


A Latin Newspaper 

Many teachers whose classes do not publish a Latin paper are 
interested in having a paper of this type for their students to read, 
and will welcome the announcement of the appearance of The 
Pegasus in Cleveland, Ohio. Miss June Eddingfield is Faculty 
Adviser of the publication. 

The pupils of the John Marshall Senior High School are again pub- 
lishing their Latin paper, The Pegasus. Vol. v., No. 1, went on sale the 


middle of October. The material is useful for supplementary class or 
club assignments. The price is thirty-five cents per year, four numbers. 
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Sample copy will be sent on receipt of twelve cents and an addressed 
envelope. 


Notes on Syntax 


The following notes on syntax were written by Dean S. E. 
Stout, of Indiana University. 


In a recent examination one question called for a translation of 
chapter xxxv1 of Suetonius’ Life of Julius Caesar. Thirteen of twenty- 
two graduate students, all of them teachers of high-school Latin, trans- 
lated Caesar negavit Pompeium vincere scire substantially as follows: 
“Caesar declared that Pompey did not know he was conquering.” This 
suggests that it will not be amiss to call attention to the meaning 
“know how” for scio followed by a simple infinitive as direct object. 

This meaning and construction belong to all periods of Latin usage 
and can hardly be called rare. Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin’ 11, 405, 
cites fourteen instances from Plautus, Terence, and Cato. I have noted 
only one occurrence however in the Latin usually read in high schools. 
Vergil, Aen. 1, 62 f., says that Jupiter gave the winds a king qui et pre- 
mere et laxas sciret dare iussus habenas, “who should know how both 
to hold them in check and to give them free reins when bidden.” In 
Georgics iv, 488 f., he pictures a lover as seized with a sudden madness, 
one easily pardoned however, scirent si ignoscere Manes, “if the Manes 
knew how to pardon.” Cicero, De Fin. 111, 75, asserts that all things be- 
long to the man who knows how to use all things, qui scit uti omnibus. 
The infinitive is of course the direct object of the verb. The introduction 
of how is a peculiarity of English idiom. The Latin construction, who 
knows to use (the using of) all things, is clear, logical, and sufficient. 
A similar use of the infinitive as object of disco and doceo is found. 
In some cases English permits the use of how after learn or teach. Thus 
we may say, “I learned to sing” or “I learned how to sing.” Compare 
Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 1. 41, canere ipse doceat. In Terence, Adelphi vs. 125, 
the bachelor brother, with the egotism characteristic of his tribe on the 
subject of the management of children, bids the perplexed father, Pater 
esse disce ab illis qui vere sciunt. An English translator is likely to insert 
how after learn or know in rendering this sentence. Vergil uses a poet’s 
privilege and stretches this construction to use it with peritus, cantare 
periti Arcades (Eclog. x, 32). Cicero has the more common construction 
in De Off. 111, 60, ab homine perito definiendi, “skilled in defining.” 

Perhaps the nine students who gave the correct translation, “Caesar 
declared that Pompey did not know how to conquer,” had read more 


1 Boston, Allyn and Bacon (2 vols., 1910 and 1914). 
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widely in Latin literature or had more recently left their college Latin. 
But sometimes good students do unaccountable things on examination. 


The Attainment of Ultimate Objectives 

Professor W. L. Carr, University of Michigan, has contribut- 
ed Some Classroom Activities Directed toward the Attainment of 
Ultimate Objectives Commonly Regarded As Valid for First- 
Year Latin. The activities are appearing in consecutive numbers 
of the JOURNAL. | 


Objective VII—The development of ideals of patriotism and self- 

sacrifice and of right attitudes toward present day social situations ' 

1, The pupil develops ideals of patriotism and self-sacrifice through the 
reading and discussion of stories of Roman heroes. 

2. The pupil keeps a list of Roman characters of whom he reads and 
appends to each character a list of the qualities for which he is 
famous. 

3. The pupil is encouraged to practice honesty and integrity in the 
preparation of his assigned work and in his conduct in class. 


Objective VIII — The development of certain desirable habits, ideals, 
and attitudes, such as the habit of orderly procedure, sustained attention, 
perseverance, accuracy, and the attitude of dissatisfaction with failure 
or with partial success 

1. The teacher sets an example to his pupils by being orderly, accurate, 
and thorough in his assignments and in checking up required work, 
in correcting tests, etc. 

2. The teacher requires only such and so much work from the pupils as 
can be done with a reasonable expenditure of time and effort. 

3. The pupil is urged to follow a systematic procedure in careful noting 
of assignments, in the preparation of assigned work, and in reporting 
on assigned work. 

4. The pupil is encouraged to master certain fundamental facts and 
principles and to keep on testing his knowledge until he is sure that 
he has mastered them. 

5. The teacher holds pupils to practically 100% mastery of certain fun- 
damental facts; e.g. declensions and conjugations. 

6. The pupil under supervision writes and re-writes all English-Latin 
exercises until they are absolutely correct. 














Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass.. and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., ior territory 
covered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States 
east of the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Car., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and 
Franklin H. Potter, the University of lowa, lowa City, lowa, for the territory 
of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Walter A. Edwards, Los 
Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be 
made as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print pro- 
grams of meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as 
live news in advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. 
In this connection it should be remembered that the November issue, for ex- 
anny appears on October fifteenth and that the forms close on September 

fth. 


American School at Athens 


The following report has been written by Professor Louis E. Lord 
under date of Oct. 29, 1928: 


The American School of Classical Studies at Athens began its work 
for the year on October 1. Director Carpenter had advised all the stu- 
dents not to come earlier to Athens because of the epidemic of dengue 
fever which was so prevalent that it had almost brought business in 
Athens to a standstill during September. As a result of this wise advice 
and of other precautions taken at Professor Carpenter’s instance not a 
single member of the staff or the student body has suffered from the 
epidemic. 

The staff of the School for the year 1928-29 consists of Rhys Car- 
penter, Director; Stephen B. Luce, Assistant Director; Oscar Broneer, 
Special Fellow of the School, and Louis E. Lord, Annual Professor. The 
enrollment of students is sixteen, ten women and six men, representing 
the following colleges: Harvard, Williams, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Rad- 
cliff, Wellesley, Oberlin, Oxford University, and Bates. 

The first part of the fall term is devoted to excursions to northern 
and southern Greece. The weather at this time of the year is most favor- 
able to outdoor work. Dr. Carpenter took charge of the northern trip, 
which began with a thorough and illuminating series of lectures in 
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Delphi. Leaving Delphi the School traveled north by the Bralo road and 
examined the remains of the four Phocian towns, Dadi, Charadra, Lilaea, 
and Tithora, spending the night at Lamia, the site of Achilles’ home. The 
pass of Thermopylae was visited the following day and the Locrian 
towns of Atalante, Alopi, Kynos, and Opus. 

Boeotia was visited from the two bases of Levadia and Chalcis — 
thereby avoiding an “active” night at Thebes. The classical sites were 
varied by a charming day spent at the Byzantine monastery of St. Luke, 
high in the hills above Levadia. The Boeotian sites studied were: 
Levadia, Chaeronea, Orchomenos, Thebes, Haliartos, Tilphissa, the 
katavathra of the Copaic basin, Gla, Mt. Ptoon, Thisbe, Thespiae, 
Leuctra, Platea, Aulis, Tanagra, and Skimatari. 

In Euboea Chalcis and Eretria were visited, and on the return to 
Athens a short stop was made at Decelea. 

Assistant Director Luce ably assisted Dr. Carpenter and took entire 
charge of the party during the last two days. 

The work of the year has begun very auspiciously. The next three 
weeks will be spent in the Peloponnesus under the leadership of Dr. Luce 
and Dr. Broneer. Director Carpenter will be engaged in actively pushing 
the campaign of excavations at Corinth. 


Berlin 

On December twenty-second occurred the eightieth birthday of Pro- 
fessor Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, perhaps Germany’s most 
distinguished classicist. A committee of German scholars proposes to 
celebrate this anniversary by publishing a Register, which will contain a 
list of this scholar’s works, together with an elaborate index locorum. 
It will be printed by Weidmann. 


University of Iowa 

The Eleventh Annual Classical Conference for Latin Teachers in 
Iowa will be held on February 8-9, 1929. A partial list of speakers is 
given herewith. Of the local staff, Professor Earl LeV. Crum will speak 
on “The Use of Wine in Roman Medicine’; Miss Dorothy English, on 
“Latin Without Tears”; Professor Roy C. Flickinger, on “The Reading 
of a Latin Teacher” and “Recent Excavations at Pompeii’; Professor 
Franklin H. Potter, on “The Importance of Vocabulary and How to 
Teach It”; Dr. James W. Pugsley, on “The Fate Motive in Aeschylus’ 
Oresteia’”’; and Dr. L. V. Walker, on “Sidelights on Julius Caesar from 
Suetonius.” Professor Charles A. Hawley, of the University Department 
of Religion, will discuss “The Value of Greek to Ministers,” and Profes- 
sor Charles B. Wilson, Head of the German Department, will read a 
paper entitled “A Word about Literature.” Professor A. T. Walker, of 
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the University of Kansas, will speak on “Caesar’s Geography,” “Why 
Caesar Interests Me,” and “Does Easy Latin Make Latin Easier”? Miss 
Elizabeth Adams, of the Indianola Junior High School at Columbus, 
Ohio, will speak on “Junior High School Work in Latin” and “Our 
Fasces Club,” while Professor Ruth Martin, of Illinois College, will dis- 
cuss “The Value of Accuracy in Latin Teaching.’’ From Iowa colleges, 
Professor W. E. Berry, of Penn College, will discuss “Latin Word 
Order”; Professor F. I. Merchant, of lowa State College, “Unity of 
Purpose in Teaching Latin”; Professor E. F. Schall, of Parsons College, 
“Vergil and Lucretius—a Comparison”; Professor Milman Parry, of 
Drake University, “Antiquity of the Homeric Hexameter”; and Profes- 
sor W. H. Schulte, of Columbia College, ‘““What Shall We Stress in 
Teaching Cicero besides Grammar and History.” From the high schools 
papers will be presented as follows: “Caesar and the Boy of Today,” by 
Miss Fanny Howell, of Lake City; “Chinese Parallels to Graeco-Roman 
Customs,” by Miss Margaret Moninger, of Washington; and “Some 
Difficulties and Possibilities of First Year Latin,’ by Miss Lucy A. 


Winter, of Ft. Dodge. 


Classical Association of New England 

The Western Massachusetts Section of the Classical Association of 
New England held its twenty-second meeting at Amherst College on 
October 27. President Pease of Amherst College, after welcoming the 
society, traced the doctrine of “the Golden Mean” from Cleobulus of 
Lindus to Horace and pointed out the application to the present day. 
Professor Caroline M. Galt, of Mount Holyoke College, showed lantern 
slides of a recently acquired bronze statuette of a Greek athlete, and as- 
signed it to its place early in the fifth century; Mr. Ernest A. Coffin, of 
Deerfield Academy, spoke on “The Problems of a New Teacher”; Dr. 
H. Rushton Fairclough, of Amherst College, discussed “One Aspect of 
the Greek Attitude toward Nature’; Professor Julia H. Caverno, of 
Smith College, interpreted the characters of “Three Greek Women,” 
Arete, Medea, and Alcestis; and Mr. Frank L. Duley, acting principal of 
Northfield Seminary, spoke on “Some Teaching Points on the War with 
the Veneti.” After the papers a discussion followed on “How Some Latin 
Teachers Have Met Their Difficulties,” led by Mrs. Ada Harper, of the 


Greenfield High School. 


New Jersey 

The New Jersey Classical Association held its spring meeting May 5, 
1928, at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, in connection with the 
New Jersey State High School Conference. The following program was 


given: 
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“An Exploratory Course in Latin in the Junior High School,” Dr. 
Alvah T. Otis, White Plains, New York; “Latin and the Dalton Plan,” 
Dr. Bessie R. Burchett, South Philadelphia High School for Girls; “Love 
of Nature in Classical Antiquity,” Professor H. Rushton Fairclough, 
Stanford University and Amherst College; and “Why Rome Fell,” Mr. 
Edward Lucas White, University School for Boys, Baltimore, Maryland. 

At the business meeting Harvey M. Dann of the Barringer High 
School, Newark, was chosen president, and Miss Marjorie L. McIntire 
of the Senior High School, Atlantic City, was chosen secretary-treasurer. 


Rhode Island Classical Teachers Association 


The regular fall meeting was held on October 25, in the Providence 
Classical High School. The meeting was addressed by Professor Ben- 
jamin Crocker Clough, of Brown University, who spoke on “T'wo Cities: 
Corinth and Orvieto.” The officers elected for the year 1928-1929 are 
Miss Bessie Warner, president, and Miss Hattie Holt, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


University of Wisconsin 


The Experimental College Players of the University of Wisconsin 
presented the Lysistrata of Aristophanes on Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, using 
the acting version of the Moscow Art Theater. This was the third Greek 
play to be produced by students of the Experimental College; last year 
Aristophanes’ Clouds and Euripides’ Electra were presented. 

Professor A. G. Laird is on leave of absence for the year and is 
travelling in classic lands. Professor Harold Bennett, of Lebanon Valley 
College, is acting as Professor of Classics ad interim. 











Recent Books 


Compiled by Harry M. Huppert, Yale University 


AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon; an English Version, by Str H. Suarp: Ox- 
ford, Oxford University Press (1928). Pp. 74. 2s. 6d. 

Barrow, R. H., Slavery in the Roman Empire: New York, The Dial 
Press (1928). Pp. 275. $4.00. 

Benson, E. F., The Life of Alcibiades: London, Benn Brothers (1928). 
Pp. 324. 12s. 6d. 

BLecEN, Cart W., Zygouries, A Prehistoric Settlement in the Valley of 
Cleonae: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1928). Pp. 230. Ill. 
$15.00. 

Capart, JEAN, Lectures on Egyptian Art: Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press (1928). Pp. 290. Ill. $5.00. 

Cicero, Marcus Tuttius, The Ninth Philippic Oration; with a Letter of 
Consolation from Sulpicius to Cicero, edited and annotated by E. H. 
BLAKENEY: London, Blackie and Son (1928). Pp. 40. 1s. 6d. 

ComNneENA, ANNA, The Alexiad of the Princess Anna Comnena; the His- 
tory of the Reign of her Father, Alexius I, Emperor of the Romans, 
1081-1118 A. D., translated by E. A. S. Dawes: London, Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co. (1928). Pp. 448. 15s. 

Hopkins, WaAsHuBuRN, Legends of India: New Haven, Yale University 
Press (1928). Pp. 183. $2.00. 

Hutton, Epwarp, A Glimpse of Greece: London, Medici Society (1928). 
Pp. 336. 18s. 

Lamprey, L., Children of Ancient Greece: London, George G. Harrap 
and Co. (1928). Pp. 206, Ill. 3s. 6d. 

Livius, Titus, Livy XXX-XXXI1I]I, edited with Introduction and Notes 
by CLarENCE W. MENDELL: New York, The Century Co. (1928). Pp. 
293. $2.00. 

Meritt, BENJAMIN DEAN, The Athenian Calendar in the Fifth Century: 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1928). Pp. 144. $4.00. 

Mircuison, Naomi, Anna Comnena: London, Gerald Howe (1928). Pp. 
96. 3s. 6d. 

Out, Raymonp THeoporeE, The Enigmas of Symphosius: Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania thesis (1928). Pp. 137. 

Orro, Bisuop oF Freisinc, The Two Cities, A Chronicle of Universal 
History to the Year 1146 A. D., translated in full with Introduction 
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and Notes by CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MriEerow (Records of Civiliza- 
tion): New York, Columbia University Press (1928). Pp. xiii + 523. 
$10. 

Prato, The Epinomis of Plato, translated with Introduction and Notes 
by J. Harwarp: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1928). Pp. 146. 

Prato, The Hippias Major, Attributed to Plato, with Introductory Essay 
and Commentary by DororHy Tarrant: Cambridge University Press 
(1928). Pp. 104. 

Roverts, W. Ruys, Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism (Our Debt 
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